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Chronicle 


Czechoslovakia.—An interesting disclosure was re- 
cently made in the Prague Bohemia of the Czech memo- 
rial presented to the Peace Conference, which is said 
to have influenced that body in de- 
nying_ self-determination to the 
4,000,000 Germans included in the 
new Republic. The document itself places the number 
of Germans at 3,500,000, and makes the following 
promises in regard to all the subjects of German 
nationality : 


Situation of 
German Citizens 


All offices will be open to all the citizens. The language of 
the minority will everywhere be admitted. The right to their 
own schools, their own judges and courts will never be ques- 
tioned in the case of any minority. The Czechs have no thought 
whatsoever of suppressing the German schools, universities and 
technical institutions. The Germans will have the same rights 
in Bohemia as Czechoslovaks. The German language is to be 
the second language of the country, and no vexatious measures 
will ever be inflicted upon the German section of the popula- 
tion. The régime is to be similar to that of Switzerland. 


This document was drawn up by Dr. Kramarcz and 
Dr. Benesch, who is Minister of Foreign Affairs. ‘ The 
brutal reality,” we are told, is “like a bloody mockery.” 
In Bohemia alone 576 German schools have been closed. 
Germans, in spite of promises, are not represented in 
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responsible government or judicial positions. Accord- 
ing to the Deutsche Zukunft, mob demonstrations are 
at present taking place against German inhabitants in 
many Czechoslovakian towns. At Egger the monument 
erected to Emperor Joseph II was destroyed by armed 
legionaries. This action led to retaliations and counter- 
demonstrations. The answer was a series of attacks upon 
the Germans in Prague. After a Czech meeting the 
mob took possession of a German theater, and thence 
marched in its destructive course to the Casino, the 
offices of the Tageblatt and of the Journeymen’s Society, 
and to the German students’ academy. The school 
authorities ordered the removal of all pictures relating 
to Austria, the Hapsburgs and similar subjects. This 
was the signal for new mob demonstrations both in 
Prague and in other cities. At Asch the Czech legion- 
aries stormed the Joseph memorial and overturned it, 
though it was again set up by citizens after a bloody 
tumult. 


The most deplorable conditions are those existing in 
the little Catholic land of Hultschin, with a population 
of only 40,000. Its people have sent out eighteen pro- 
tests to all parts of the world, but 
without receiving any attention from 
the Powers. Both as Germans and 
as Catholics they have been subjected to a systematic 
persecution. All the Catholic teachers have been forced 
out of the schools, and hostile professors, with at best 
a Hussite leaning; have been sent by the Czech authori- 
ties to destroy the faith of the Catholic children. The 
inhabitants resisted by beginning a school strike, but 
the children were finally driven into the school with 
set bayonets. The German Magyar union, to which most 
of the citizens belonged, was dissolved by the Czecho- 
slovakian Republic. Such is the political and religious 
liberty enjoyed in the new State which began with the 
persecution of its own Czech Catholic citizens. The lit- 
tle land of Hultschin is still hoping for a release from 
its bondage and the people will defend their Catholic 
inheritance, as best they can, against the brutal campaign 
of infidelity officially inaugurated there. 


Persecution of 
Hultschin Catholics 


France.—In a quasi-official message to the press, Pre- 
mier Georges Leygues finds the international situation 
better than perhaps some others would admit it to be. 
As regards the foreign relations of 
France, he says that France has a 
right to declare herself satisfied at 
the beginning of the new year. France, he continues, is 
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in perfect accord with its allies in London, and this 
agreement will continue. He admits that one grave 
problem presents itself at the present hour to the coun- 
try, the disarmament of Germany, but Germany, he 
feels, will be notified of all her failures to comply with 
the Treaty of Versailles. The report of these failures 
has been drawn up by Marshal Foch and submitted to 
the Allied Governments. In the near future a confer- 
ence of allied chiefs will decide the common attitude to 
be taken. “Our greatest preoccupation,’ declared M. 
Leygues, “is to remain in perfect accord with Great 
Britain. Our enemies have too great an interest in 
separating us for us not to remain side by side. We 
do not find that difficult to do.” 

France, however, faces the new year with heavy bur- 
dens upon her shoulders. Business is bad, taxes are 
high, Germany is not paying reparations, and the coun- 
try can get neither raw material to rebuild the north- 
ern regions, nor credit to restore her exchange. Yet 
France faces the new year with a better spirit than a 
year ago. Ludendorff, declares the Premier, has stated 
that Germany lost the war because the French soldier 
could retreat twenty kilometers a day for three days, 
and then at the sound of the bugle turn around, attack 
and win. This, continued M. Leygues, may explain 
why France seems happier and better off than a year 
ago. She is further away from the nervousness left by 
the war. She has seen Bolshevism attempted on a small 
scale on her own soil, and ignominously fail, and she 
believes that the latest attempts of Lenine will fail. She 
has seen England stand by her against the foe, despite 
the strain put upon their political friendship. She is 
keenly disappointed at what some have called “ Ameri- 
ca’s defection,” but in spite of that disappointment 
believes that she will ultimately succeed. 


[reland.—The report of the English Labor commission 
that investigated Ireland is so marvelous a document that 
it appears best to publish verbatim the account of it sent 
direct from London by the Associated 
Press. The document’s value does 
not lie in the fact that it reveals any- 
thing not previously known, but rather in this, that 
Englishmen verify the awful charges made against the 
British Government itself. The report of the Associated 
Press as printed in the New York Herald is as follows: 


Labor’s Report 


Lonpon, Dec. 28—A _ scathing denunciation of government 
methods in Ireland and a strong expression of the failure of co- 
ercive methods to suppress either the Sinn Fein movement or the 
republican army occupy for the most part the report of the 


Labor Commission which recently visited Ireland to study con- 
ditions there. ° 

The report, which occupies fifty pages, has additional appen- 
dices giving extracts from police reports and other documents 
and photographs of destroyed property. It deals with all as- 
pects of the present situation and the sentiment in Ireland, as 
well as a specific study of reprisals. 

It shows incidentally that an appeal to Premier Lloyd George, 
signed by Arthur Henderson and William Adamson, as late as 
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December 23 had failed to bring a response to the commission’s 
desi.e to institute an “unofficial truce” so that steps toward 
peace might be taken. 

Declaring the Irish republican army to be formidable, because 
intangible, the report says that if it were concentrated as an 
army it could easily be defeated, and it exists only because it 
has the sympathy and support of the vast mass of the popula- 
tion. 

“So great has been the provocation by the crown forces that 
eighty per cent of Irish men and women,” continues the report, 
“now regard the shooting of policemen and the throwing of 
bombs at lorries with the same philosophic resignation that Mr. 
Lloyd George displays toward arson and pillage and the shooting 
of civilians in the presence of their wives and children. The 
destruction of creameries, etc., only serves to stimulate recruit- 
ing by increasing the numbers of desperate men.” 

The commission says “a thing is being done in the name of 
Great Britain which must make her name stink in the nostrils 
of the whole world. The honor of our people has been gravely 
compromised.” 

The commission charges the crown forces, among other 
things, with burnings, destruction, looting and floggings. 

Regarding the Government’s responsibility for reprisals, the 
commission states: “ We do not believe the Government directly 
and definitely inspired reprisals and violence, but while it has 
perfunctorily denied certain occurrences which are beyond 
doubt, it has associated itself with, and defended crimes com- 
mitted by the crown forces in Ireland. Blame for the present 
situation does not rest primarily with the members of the crown 
forces, but with the Government.” 

Among the points in the commission’s report are the follow- 
ing: 

“Even if only a tithe of the fires which admittedly have oc- 
curred in many parts of Ireland during the last few months were 
caused by Government agents, the case against the forces of the 
crown and the Government would, in our judgment, be amply 
proved. 

“There are so many undoubted cases of looting and theft that 
the commission must add these crimes to those of burning and 
destruction. Many cases of beating and other forms of punish- 
ment came to our notice, some of which we were able to investi- 
gate. 

“In some places there has been a good deal of flogging of the 
people. 

“Rough and brutal treatment of women is by no means the 
worst that has to be said against men in the service of the Brit- 
ish Crown. (Italics inserted.) 

“Final solution of the Irish problem will not be found in a 
policy of violence and vengeance. It will have to be found along 
the lines of conciliation and consent by a more enlightened 
method of negotiation.” 

The report declares that in the Black and Tans and auxiliaries 
“the Government has created a weapon which it cannot wield, 
it has liberated forces which it is not at present able to dom- 
inate.” 

The report ridicules the official contentions that Sinn Fein 
themselves burned and destroyed property in towns of markedly 
Sinn Fein sympathies as “‘ unreasonable and indeed stupid.” A 
minute description is given of all the cases investigated. One 
interesting point is that in the case of the Croke Park tragedy, 
when on November 21 numerous persons were killed or injured 
at a football game, the report absolves the authorities from any- 
thing in the nature of “ premeditated reprisal.” 

The report testifies to the difficulty of gathering information 
owing to the terrorism existing, eyewitnesses being threatened 
even with death if they divulge what they have seen. It de- 
scribes minutely the character and organization of the crown 
forces. Dealing with the constabulary it says: 
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“We feel compelled to express the opinion that by no means 
a negligible proportion of the Royal Irish Constabulary as at 
present constituted are men of intemperate habit, utterly un- 
suited to their duties.” 

The strongest condemnation, however, is reserved for the aux- 
iliaries, who, it is declared, “ evidently enjoy special and power- 
ful protection.” 

It asserts that wherever reprisals have been scientifically car- 
ried out it has been almost invariably by detachments of cadet 
auxiliaries—men possessed of ability and education and inflamed 
by political passion, who brook no interference from other crown 
forces and do not seem to recognize even the authority of Dub- 
lin Castle. 

The report voices the apprehension felt by the Labor party in 
England when it says with reference to this force: “It is a class 


weapon which is being forged in Ireland and could be used in 
England.” 


In other words the agents of the British Government 
in Ireland have been guilty of unspeakable crimes against 
civilization and ordinary decency. Indeed, a later synop- 
sis of the Labor report shows that the commission called 
the Croke Park affair a massacre. 

The day after the report was issued the Labor confer- 
ence unanimously challenged the Government to disprove 
the charges against the crown forces. The chairman of 
the conference, A. G. Cameron, called the report “ the 
most serious indictment against British methods in trying 
to govern Ireland ever placed before the British people.” 
Continuing he said: 


The manner in which Sir Hamar Greenwood, Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, has evaded questions in the House of Com- 
mons reflects discredit upon himself and the House. As a 
result of her handling of the Irish question, Great Britain has 
not a friend in the world. 

The following items were suggested as a basis for nego- 
tiations: 

First, withdrawal of all armed forces; second, placing of re- 
sponsibility for maintaining order in each locality in Ireland on 
the local authorities; and third, provision for immediate elec- 
tion by proportional representation of a constituent assembly 
charged to work out whatever constitution for Ireland the Irish 
people desire, subject only to two conditions, namely, protection 
of minorities and guarantees that the constitution shall prevent 
Ireland becoming a military or naval menace to Great Britain. 


Brigadier General Thompson, who accompanied the 
commission, declared that the soldiers in Ireland were to 
a large extent merely children, and added: 

The army of occupation is masterful and criminal. The Black 
and Tans are violent in thought and deed. In addition to being 
the perpetrators of the worst outrages, they are the most pro- 
vocative element in that unhappy country. 

General Thompson said he thought the Prime Minister 
knew what was happening in Ireland, but, he declared, he 
“is the tool of the powerful clique who are working the 
Irish policy.” 

Tom Johnson, Secretary of the Irish Labor party, 
donned a mask and said: “ This is a little symbol which 
proves the complicity of the British Government in these 
murders.” J. Bromley, in moving the resolution deplor- 
ing “the lamentable condition of affairs in Ireland,” 
mentioned the Croke Park incident. There were cries of 
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“ Amritsar!” He concluded with a warning to the Brit- 
ish Laborites that “ the auxiliaries, with their class hatred, 
their political and racial hatreds and anti-Catholic bias, 
form the nucleus of a white guard.” 


The London papers of December 30, 1920, contained a 
forecast of the report of General Strickland’s military 
commission on the fire in Cork. The Evening News 
said: ‘“‘ The General has found that 
the incendiarism cannot be attributed 
to the civilian population.” The Star 


Cork, American Com- 
mittee for Relief 


remarked: 


Two or three Black and Tans, who were sufferers or close 
pals of the victims of either the Dillon’s Cross ambush or of an 
earlier and similar outrage, got hold of petrol cans and started 
the fires. The lure of looting appealed to the small ruffian 
element which any big city hides in its bosom, and the incen- 
diarism extended and with it the prospects of more fruitful 
looting. 

There is evidence, too, that an anti-Sinn Fein society exists 
in Cork. It is composed of extreme loyalists, who foresee the 
possibility of Ulster successfully working the Home Rule act 
and of its ultimate application to the South of Ireland and the 
gradual and consequent withdrawal of the forces of the crown. 
These loyalists are as extreme in their apprehensions as are the 
extreme Sinn Feiners in theirs. They imagine that they may 
be left at the mercy of the Sinn Fein spirits, and so they appear 
to be banding themselves together with designs against the Sinn 
Fein gunmen of similar character to the designs of the Sinn 
Fein ambuscaders against the Black and Tans. 


A second report of interest is that of Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Sir Henry Lawson, an envoy of the “ Peace with 
Ireland Council.” He writes, in part: 


There can be no question whatever that this form of remedy 
[reprisals] was extensively and generally carried out, especially 
by Black and Tans and cadets. . . . 

It probably would have been impossible had I tried to find 
out to what extent a policy of collective reprisals, so widely car- 
ried out by Black and Tans and by cadets, was suggested and 
approved from above. That it received something more than 
tacit approval was obvious from many public utterances. . 
So far as could be judged they seemed‘to have treated the whole 
population on the same lines, and their point of view seemed to 
be that of military forces operating in an enemy country against 
guerrilla warfare, very much like the Germans in France in 1870 
and in Belgium in 1914. It is quite safe to say that though they 
have terrorized some regions into quiet, they have done more than 
has happened for centuries to increase the numbers who dislike 
English rule. In this way, a little dreamt of way, they have 
served the cause of self-government in Ireland. 


The General makes it clear that coercion on the part of 
the British begat disorder and declares that there can be 
no settlement in Ireland without the aid of Sinn Fein, 
for the spirit of the people is behind this organization. 

The effect of these awful disclosures on British officials 
may be estimated from this subsequent statement signed 
by the Brigade Major of Cork: 

As a result of the ambush and attack on the police at Midleton 
and Glebehouse it was decided by the Military Governor that 
certain houses in the vicinity of the outrages were to be de- 


stroyed, as the inhabitants were bound to have known of the 
ambush and attack and they neglected to give any information 
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either to the military or police authorities. The following 
houses (sic) were duly destroyed between 3 P. M. and 6 P. M. 
on January 1: John O’Shea, Midleton; Paul MacCarthy, Mid- 
leton; Edward Carey, Midleton; Michael Cotter, Ballyadan; 
Michae! Donovan, Ballyadan; Michael Dorgan, Knockgriffin 
and Ahern, Knockgriffin. 

Previous to the burnings notice was served on the persons 
affected, giving them one hour to clear out valuables, but not 
furniture. No foodstuffs, corn or hay were destroyed. 


The London Daily News rightly calls this “a savage 
outrage on human decency.” 

Of course disorder and death are still common in the 
unhappy land. From December 22 to December 29 
twenty-five people were killed or died from wounds, and 
among the victims were two women. Hunger is adding 
to the misery, but this may shortly be relieved. A non- 
partisan committee, the “ American Committee for Relief 
in Ireland,” has been formed in New York to meet the 
needs of the Irish people. The statement issued contains 
an account of the deplorable conditions existing in Erin 
and appeals to the generous American people “ who have 
never yet refused an appeal from the suffering and help- 
less” to come to the aid of the starving Irish mothers 
and children. The members of the committee are his 
Eminence, James Cardinal Gibbons, Baltimore; Morgan 
J. O’Brien, New York; Thomas F. Ryan, New York; 
Nicholas F. Brady, New York; John D. Ryan, New 
York; Edward L. Doheny, Los Angeles; Thomas J. 
Walsh, Helena, Mont.; George M. Cohan, New York; 
Edward Hines, Chicago; David I. Walsh, Boston; E. N. 
Hurley, Chicago; J. J. Pulleyn, New York; James D. 
Phelan; James J. Phelan, Boston; Daniel Kelleher, Seat- 
tle; John Quinn, New York; Richard Tobin, San Fran- 
cisco; John B. McGauran, Denver; Michael F. Dooley, 
Providence, R. I.; Thomas J. Maloney, New York; Al- 
fred W. Donovan, Rockland, Mass.; Peter A. Drury, 
Washington, D. C.; E. F. Carry, Chicago; P. H. Calla- 
han, Louisville, Ky.; Dennis F. Kelly, Chicago; P. H. 
O’Neill, Los Angeles; E. L. Doheny, Jr., New York; 
Martin J. Gillen, New York; James Reeves, New York; 
Joseph H. O’Neill, Boston; John O’Keefe, New York; 
J. K. Mullen, Denver; J. Rogers Flannery, Pittsburgh ; 
Lawrence Godkin, New York; George C. Dempsey, Bos- 
ton; Rt. Rev. Michael J. Gallagher, Bishop of Detroit. 
The treasvrer is J. J. Pulleyn, Emigrant Industrial Sav- 
ings Bank, 51 Chambers street, New York, N. Y. 


Portugal.—The Lisbon correspondent of the Osserva- 
tore Romano writing from the Portuguese capital in the 
last days of the year just closed, paints a consoling pic- 
ture of Catholic life and activities in 
the peninsula. The revolution and 
the subsequent persecution of ten 
years ago shook the nation and for a while almost com- 
pletely paralyzed its religious life. At the outbreak of 
the revolution, its leaders directed their heaviest attacks 
against the Church, its priests, its teachings, its Religious 
Orders, those especially engaged in the instructing of 
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youth. They even began to boast that in Portugal the 
Catholic Church would never be a power again. But the 
enemies of the Church grossly miscalculated. The perse- 
cution united into still closer bonds Bishops, clergy and 
people. It taught them, moreover, with a suddenness and 
a rudeness for which they were not prepared the need 
of organization. 

The conduct of the clergy during the whole period of 
the persecution was altogether worthy of the traditions 
of the Portuguese priesthood. Their enemies had already 
despoiled them of their earthly goods and possessions, 
they wished, moreover, to enslave them by the offer, on 
dishonorable terms, of a miserable pension. The clergy 
answered that they preferred hunger and distress to dis- 
honor. While the chivalrous conduct of the priests 
increased still more the admiration and the love of the 
Faithful, the very persecutors could not but pay homage 
to it. The Catholics, deeply wounded in their noblest 
and tenderest feelings, their faith, gathered round their 
pastors. A renewal of Christian life was everywhere 
shown and manifested itself particularly in the more fre- 
quent and fervent reception of the Sacraments. 

According to the correspondent of the Osservatore Ro- 
mano, one of the most important factors in this religious 
revival, was that known as the association or league of 
the “ Catholic Youth” of Portugal. With its branches 
in every large city of Portugal, the association united the 
younger men together and taught them the need of the 
strength and the discipline on which all could count for 
the battle then going on in their country and in which 
no one could remain neutral. 

To “ Catholic Youth ” is also due the restoration of the 
homage and veneration throughout Portugal of Blessed 
Nun’ Alvarez Pereira, himself one of the restorers and 
revivers of Portuguese national life. In restoring devo- 
tion to Pereira and his ideals, “ Catholic Youth” has 
done a work which is daily becoming more and more 
effective as a social, moral, religious and educational 
factor in the country. In university, college and high 
school life an enormous good has already been done 
through this means. With the aid given by “ Catholic 
Youth ” and those who cooperate with its vigorous move- 
ment, organization which in many ways was lacking up 
to the present, is becoming more and more emphasized in 
all Catholic centers. Catholic action along the safest and 
soundest lines is necessary. Catholic clubs, reading 
circles, associations for the dissemination of sound Cath- 
olic literature and for the fostering of a militant Catholic 
press, catechetical associations, sociological study cen- 
ters, are spreading everywhere and have already brought 
forth visible fruits. In the dioceses of Braga and Porto 
the success of Catholic endeavor has been of the most 
marked and consoling character. To their credit, the 
Portuguese Catholics have not given up the fight. While 
the evil effects of Freemasonry, indifference, human 
respect and infidelity are but too evident, it is hard for 
the enemies of the Church to wipe out the Faith which 
had taken such a deep hold on the Portuguese people. 
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Catholic Representation in the Government 


GEORGE BARTON 


ent day we have always had Catholic representa- 

tion in the United States Government, although 
it has never been in proportion to the number, the influ- 
ence or the services of the Catholic people. The mem- 
bers of the Faith have not sought recognition as a class, 
but fighting for the country in all of its wars, and con- 
tributing their full share of taxes, they have naturally 
felt a desire to participate in the making of the laws 
and in the governing of the nation. 

It is interesting to note that two of the first aides and 
secretaries to General George Washington were Catho- 
lics, born in Ireland. General Stephen Moylan, who 
made an enviable record in the American Revolution, 
and Colonel John Fitzgerald, were men in whom the 
father of his country had “entire confidence.” They 
worked hard and were underpaid. Indeed, Washington 
himself declared that “ nothing but the zeal of these gen- 
tlemen for the great American cause and their personal 
attachment to me could have induced them to endure the 
trouble and confinement of their positions.” After the 
success of the Revolution and the establishment of the 
new republic, Catholics occupied posts of honor and 
trust. It is quite probable that they accompanied the 
members of the Continental Congress when that body 
attended the Mass of thanksgiving which was celebrated 
in St. Mary’s Church in Philadelphia on July 4, 1779. 

But it was not until General Andrew Jackson became 
President of the United States that any Catholic attained 
the dignity of a Cabinet position. The hero of the bat- 
tle of New Orleans appointed Roger B. Taney to the 
exalted post of Attorney-General. Taney who lived and 
practised in Baltimore, had been Attorney-General of 
Maryland and had a distinguished reputation at the bar. 
He had been a personal and political supporter of Gen- 
eral Jackson, but the national honor which came to him 
was unsought. The administration of “ Old. Hickory ” 
was a stormy one, and his Attorney-General was always 
on the fighting-line. He was in complete accord with the 
financial policy of the President, and was his adviser in 
the famous battle against the Bank of the United States, 
which forms one of the most interesting chapters in the 
political history of the country. 

Toward the close of that struggle Jackson gave Taney 
a recess appointment as Secretary of the Treasury, but 
the Senate declined to confirm the nomination and the 
distinguished lawyer retired to private life and to his 
practice in Baltimore. His return to his home was sig- 
nalized by a wonderful demonstration on the part of the 
people, and as a plain citizen he enjoyed greater popular- 
ity than when he was a member of the Cabinet. No less 
a ‘person than Martin Van Buren—who was himself to 
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become a President of the United States—said of Taney: 
“ He has passed through the severest ordeal to which a 
public official can be subjected, and he has come out of it 
with imperishable claims to the favor and confidence of 
his countrymen.” Later, as is well known, he was made 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and in that place handed down decisions that con- 
cern some of the most historic episodes in the history of 
the country. 

Roger B. Taney was a practising Catholic. He came 
from a distinguished family. His father pursued his 
studies at the English Jesuit College at St. Omer, and re- 
moved with it to Bruges. The son was born in Calvert 
County, Maryland, studied law, was admitted to prac- 
tice, and at a comparatively early age became the leader 
of the bar. He was a man of strong convictions, and 
during the Civil War took a strong position against ar- 
bitrary actions of the executive. He lived to the age of 
eighty-eight, and was a well-known figure in Baltimore 
and Washington. Father McElroy, who was in charge 
of the little church at Frederick City, says that Chief 
Justice Taney could frequently be found at the confes- 
sional, standing at the end of a long line of penitents, 
mostly colored persons, waiting for his turn. Once he 
was invited to step out of his turn, but he smilingly de- 
clined, saying that at this tribunal all men must be equal. 

Upon the election of Franklin Pierce to the Presi- 
dency, James Campbell, of Philadelphia, was invited to 
a seat in the Cabinet. He had been a judge of the Com- 
mon Pleas Court and Attorney-General of the State of 
Pennsylvania, and was a highly respected member of the 
bar of the City of Brotherly Love. Judge Campbell was 
a parishioner of St. Mary’s Church in Philadelphia, and 
until his death was particularly interested in education 
and the cause of the orphans. For a long term of years 
he was chairman of the board of trustees of St. Joseph’s 
Orphan Asylum, and was a devoted coworker with the 
venerable Sister Gonzaga in the care and development 
of that useful institution. Incidentally, it might be re- 
marked that at the time of her death Sister Gonzaga was 
reputed to be the oldest member of the Sisters of Char- 
ity in the United States. Eleanor C. Donnelly, the Cath- 
olic poet, was also interested in the asylum, living for 
years within a stone’s throw of the place which is famous 
in the annals of the archdiocese of Philadelphia. Thus 
these three, the religious, the statesman and the poet, 
found common ground upon which they could meet in 
serving humanity. 

Judge Campbell became the Postmaster-General in the 
Pierce Administration. He was efficient and business- 
like, but his chief value was as a political adviser of the 
President. Even at that early day the advent of the 
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Civil War was being discussed, and Judge Campbell was 
one of those who favored the Union and felt that there 
should be statesmanship enough to prevent a bloody quar- 
rel between the sections. Curiously enough, Jefferson 
Davis was a member of the same Cabinet, and Campbell 
had many opportunities for talking with the man who 
afterward became the President of the Confederacy. 
After the Pierce Administration ended and the two men 
had retired to private life their intercourse was not so 
frequent. But on one historic occasion, only a few years 
before the Civil War, Jefferson Davis stopped in Phila- 
delphia on his way to New York. Judge Campbell called 
on him at his room in the Continental Hotel, and for 
hours pleaded with him to do all in his power to avoid the 
calamity of actual war. They separated that night with 
mutual expressions of regard, but in spite of the talk 
Civil War did burst forth in all of its horror, and the 
two men never met again. 


Judge Campbell was one of the picturesque figures in 
the life of Philadelphia, and I can remember him well in 
his older days, with his high silk hat, his long coat, his 
stout cane and his old-fashioned stock. He was kind and 
approachable, but always the personification of dignity. 
He was a member of the Board of Education for a gen- 
eration, and also one of the Board of City Trusts which, 
among other things, has the control and management of 
Girard College, the institution endowed by the eccentric 
Girard for the education of male white orphans. Under 
the provisions of the Girard will clergymen of all de- 
nominations are forbidden entrance to the college, and 
it fell to the lot of Judge Campbell to see that the re- 
ligious education of the Catholic orphans was not en- 
tirely neglected. His son, the late John M. Campbell, of 
the Philadelphia bar, succeeded him on the Board of City 
Trusts, and continued the good work of his father. If I 
am not mistaken, through the cooperation of the Fathers 
of the Church of the Gesu, the Catholic boys are now en- 
abled to receive their first Holy Communion and the 
Sacrament of Confirmation. 


A long interval elapsed before another Catholic be- 
came a member of the Cabinet of a President of the 
United States. This occurred under the Administration 
of William McKinley, when Joseph McKenna, of Cali- 
fornia, was appointed Attorney-General. He was born 
in Philadelphia, and his early education was received 
under the Jesuit Fathers of St. Joseph’s College. His 
parents removed to California, where he studied law 
and was admitted to the bar. He became District Attor- 
ney of Solano County, and afterwards went to Congress, 
of which he proved to be a useful member, serving several 
terms. He was appointed a judge of the United States 
Circuit Court, and finally was named as a member of the 
McKinley Cabinet. The President held him in great 
esteem, and took pride in his legal attainments. As a 
result of this he was nominated an Associate Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court, a post which he still 
fills. 
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The next Catholic to receive high honor at the hands 
of a President of the United States was Charles J. Bona- 
parte, of Baltimore. President Roosevelt named him 
Secretary of the Navy, and later Attorney-General. 
He is, as everybody knows, a descendant of the Bona- 
partes and a staunch defender of the Catholic Faith. 
One of his papers, “ The Independence of the Holy See,” 
should be read by all who are interested in that important 
subject. As a specimen of logic it is admirable, and 
as a legal presentation of the claims of the Church it 
leaves nothing to be desired. Prior to entering the Cab- 
inet he was a member of the United States Board of 
Indian Commissioners. For years he was identified with 
the National Civil Service Reform League, and he is 
now a trustee of the Catholic University of America. 
In 1903 Mr. Bonaparte was awarded the Laetare Medal 
by the University of Notre Dame. He was conspicuous 
in the Progressive party when Colonel Roosevelt made 
his famous campaign for the Presidency on that ticket, 
and has always been regarded as a reformer in Amer- 
ican politics. To fill a vacancy Mr. Roosevelt also ap- 
pointed Robert J. Wynne Postmaster-General and he 
served during 1904-05. 


It is interesting to note that two of the ablest members 
of the Catholic Church have held the exalted position of 
Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court. One 
was Roger B. Taney and the other Edward T. White, the 
present occupant of that post. Like his associate, Justice 
McKenna, Mr. White had the advantage of early training 
by the Jesuits. He was educated at Mount St. Mary’s 
and Georgetown College. His father was the seventh 
Governor of Louisiana, and he himself was a member of 
the United States Senate. He was appointed to the Su- 
preme Court bench by President Cleveland, and although 
Mr. Cleveland was at odds with the Senate at that time, 
his selection of Justice White was immediately and unani- 
mously confirmed by that body. It was President Taft 
who named him Chief Justice, an appointment that was 
generally and heartily approved by the people. The fit- 
ness of the selection was undeniable, but Mr. Taft 
showed courage in naming Mr. White in the face of the 
fact that he was a Democrat, a former Confederate sol- 
dier and a Catholic. 


Other Catholics came near going into the Cabinet. 
One of these was William F. Harrity, of Philadelphia. 
He it was who conducted the campaign which resulted 
in the second election of Grover Cleveland to the Presi- 
dency. Mr. Harrity had been Postmaster of Philadel- 
phia, and at the time was Secretary of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. In cooperation with William C. 
Whitney, Don Dickinson and others he brought about the 
nomination of Mr. Cleveland, and after that he was the 
unanimous choice of the leaders as the Chairman of the 
National Democratic Committee. By a curious coinci- 
dence, the field marshals of the two rival parties in that 
campaign were Catholics. The Republican party man- 
ager was former United States Senator Carter of Mon- 
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tana. Needless to say it was impossible for the bigots to 
raise a “ religious issue” in that contest. 

The successful conduct of the campaign naturally 
made Mr. Harrity eligible for a place in the Cleveland 
Cabinet. On his return to Philadelphia he was received 
as a conqueror. There was a great parade and street 
demonstration in his honor, he was given a public recep- 
tion, and finally a dinner at the Academy of Music, at- 
tended by about 1,000 persons, the largest banquet, up 
to that time, ever given in Philadelphia. He had several 
meetings with the President-elect, and was warmly en- 
dorsed by Mr. Whitney and others for a Cabinet port- 
folio, but he finally made an announcement that he was 
not a candidate for a place and could not accept under 
any circumstances. I talked with him at the time and 
he told me that he could not afford to go to Washington. 
Members of the Cabinet then received $8,000 per annum, 
and in order to accept Mr. Harrity would have been 
compelled to resign his position as Secretary of State in 
Pennsylvania, which paid at least twice as much as a 
Cabinet portfolio, and to sacrifice a profitable law prac- 
tice. Under the circumstances he felt that his duty to 
his family forbade his going to Washington. 

When Woodrow Wilson was elected President many 
persons thought that one of the many conspicuous Cath- 
olics who had supported him for the nomination and 
election would be invited into the Cabinet. But such was 
not the case. Joseph P. Tumulty, who had been his pri- 
vate secretary when he was Governor of New Jersey, 
was made secretary to the President. The selection was 
a natural and desirable one, because Mr. Wilson reposed 
the highest confidence in Mr. Tumulty, whose faithful- 
ness in his trying post is generally acknowledged. The 
young man graduated from St. Brigid’s parochial school 
in Jersey City, and is also a product of the Jesuit College, 
St. Peters, of the same place. He was a member of 
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the New Jersey legislature, and a good lawyer. His go- 
ing to Washington no doubt involved a financial sacri- 
fice, but he was attached to the President 2nd had a lik- 
ing for public life. Yet, strange as it may seem, the 
announcement of his appointment as secretary to the 
President aroused a storm of protest from various parts 
of the country. Letters, telegrams and petitions came to 
Mr. Wilson from “ patriots” who feared that the Pope 
was going to take possession of the American Govern- 
ment. 

But President Wilson was unmoved by this sorry ex- 
hibition of bigotry. He said that Mr. Tumulty was com- 
petent and faithful, that he liked him and that no one 
else would be his secretary. Curiously enough the pro- 
testants seemed to lose sight of the fact that an over- 
whelming part of the plurality that came to Mr. Wilson 
was cast in his favor by members of the Catholic Church. 
If the religious faith of appointees had been taken into 
consideration Catholics would have been entitled, not to 
a private secretary, but to two or three members of 
the Cabinet. 

In conclusion it should be said with as much emphasis 
as possible, that Catholics have no desire to be recognized 
as a class, that none who are worthy of the name ask to 
be appointed or elected to public place because of their 
religion, and that they constantly vote for candidates 
without any regard to religious affiliations. It is a not- 
able and gratifying fact that religion and not politics is 
preached from Catholic pulpits. But they do feel that, 
as taxpayers and defenders of the republic, they are en- 
titled to representation in the Government. In other 
words, they protest most vigorously at any attempt to 
discriminate against them because of their religious faith. 
They ask and expect a square deal in a nation which has 
been founded upon the principles of civil and religious 
liberty. 


The Swiss Referendum on a Labor Law 


A. J. MUENCH 


continent have government ownership of the 

transportation and communication services. This 
is also the case in Switzerland, with this difference: that 
it would be more correct to say that in this country these 
services are not so much in the hands of the Government 
as in the hands of the people. This point was very 
strongly emphasized in the recent referendum in which 
the people had to decide by ballot for or against the 
acceptance of a law regulating the hours of work, Sunday 
labor and vacation periods of the employees of the rail- 
roads and of the postal, telegraph and telephone service. 
The people directly are the Government, and this in a 
sense more strictly true than in any other republic of the 
world, for the reason that direct and immediate democ- 
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racy is established in Switzerland in contrast to the 
indirect and mediate form as found both in France and 
in the United States. 

This labor law had been passed by the National As- 
sembly about a year ago. It was, however, only a pro- 
visional measure in as far as it awaited approval by the 
people through the referendum. The National Assembly, 
quite in harmony with the constitutional requirements of 
a direct and immediate democracy, is a law-suggesting 
rather than a law-giving body. It proposes the law, 
whilst the people sanction it. This sanction is assumed 
as given if there is no call for a referendum. In the 
case of the above-mentioned labor law almost a year went 
by before opposition crystalized far enough to make 
possible such a call, in conformity with the conditions of 
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the Constitution of the Helvetic Republic. The names of 
30,000 eligible voters were required for this. 

The law in question had been called by many an eight- 
hour law, especially by its opponents, who sought to 
agitate the antipathies of the farming population against 
an eight-hour workday. Strictly speaking, it is not an 
eight-hour law, even though the basic workday is one of 
eight hours. The law distinguishes between effective 
work and service work. The former is steady, continu- 
ous work, such as, for instance, is performed by the 
workers in the railroad shops, or by telephone girls in the 
central exchanges; the latter is work which is performed 
only at certain times or at the call for service by the fore- 
man, manager or superintendent of some department, 
such as, for example, is performed by guard-keepers at 
railroad crossings or by stationmen at the time of the 
arrival and departure of trains. 

With respect to effective work the principle underlying 
the law is the eight-hour day, or rather a fortnight of 
ninety-six hours with an average of eight hours per 
workday. At no time should work exceed ten hours a 
day. Should circumstances, however, compel this 
amount of work, as may happen with locomotive engi- 
neers, firemen or trainmen, then the worker is entitled to 
a compensation which may be either in the form of a 
reduction of hours of work on the succeeding days, or in 
the form of a twenty-five per cent increase of pay for 
every hour of overtime work above ten hours. No 
employee may have more than 150 such supplementary 
hours within the period of a year. 

With respect to service work the average workday may 
be between nine and thirteen hours a day, depending 
upon the classification of the more or less laborious forms 
of this kind of work. This classification was made by a 
commission of experts, which, for seven months, investi- 
gated the various conditions and studied the financial 
and economic problems of the transportation and com- 
munication services. The reports were submitted to the 
representatives of industrial, commercial, agricultural 
and labor organizations for criticism; conferences were 
held with them until there was evolved out of this proce- 
dure of give and take this labor-time law with its various 
modifications. Not all, of course, were satisfied. But 
Swiss philosophy expects this; one finds it very often 
expressed in quaint, old lettering, engraved or painted 
on the houses, telling in verse that the desires of people 
can indeed all be considered, but not all satisfied. 

The fact that an entirely satisfactory solution could 
not be found finally produced the opposition which made 
a referendum necessary. Since all modifications could 
not be taken care of in the law itself, on account of many 
special requirements of a financial or technical nature, 
principally on the secondary railroad lines, the Swiss 
Federal Council was empowered to make from time to 
time such changes and to declare such exemptions in the 
execution of the law as would be deemed necessary. 
This acted somewhat soothingly upon certain people who 
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feared that the interests of the smaller railroad. lines 
would be rather harshly treated under the inflexible reg- 
ulations of a universal standard law. 

Important provisions are those concerning Sunday 
work. Every employee is entitled to fifty-six days of 
rest each year, corresponding to the number of Sundays 
and the four Swiss legal holidays. Of these fifty-six 
days at least twenty must be Sundays or coincide with 
the legal holidays. 

The vacation periods with pay are graded from a 
double point of view, from that of age and that of length 
of service. Every employee is entitled to at least one 
week of vacation; to two weeks after eight years of 
service, or from the twenty-eighth year of age; to three 
weeks after fifteen years of service, or from the thirty- 
fifth year of age; to four weeks after the fiftieth year of 
age. These provisions were also a storm center of at- 
tack, the argument being made that it would ruin the 
Swiss railroads financially, since they already face a 
deficit of one hundred million francs with an estimated 
deficit of five hundred and twenty-four million francs 
by 1924. However, Mr. Musy, Federal Counselor and 
Chief of the Swiss Treasury Department, declared these 
deficits due to the huge importations of coal on the one 
hand and on the other hand to the work of railroad and 
tunnel electrification. The latter undertaking alone will 
cost approximately three hundred million francs. He 
assured his fellow-citizens that the law, if approved and 
kept in force, would not add new burdens on an already 
overtaxed treasury since measures had been taken for a 
reorganization of all departments of government which, 
as a survey showed, employed, in many instances, too 
many for the duties to be fulfilled. This saving, he is 
convinced, will more than meet the additional costs re- 
sulting from the operation of the law. 

The referendum was carried in favor of the law by 
a majority of almost 100,000 votes out of the approxi- 
mately 640,000 votes cast. About 70,000 employees 
will be affected by the operation of the law. 

One of the interesting features of the referendum was 
the fact that the voters aligned themselves according to 
class rather than political interests. Practically all of the 
political parties were in favor of accepting the law so that 
Liberals, Radicals, Christian Social Reformers and So- 
cialists, who on all other questions are at odds with each 
other, united ranks to win the referendum. Yet many of 
the members of these respective parties broke ranks, be- 
cause they cast their ballot from class rather than from 
political motives. This was especially noticeable in the 
canton of Fribourg which is a strong agricultural canton. 
Because of its almost entirely Catholic population most 
of the voters belong to the Christian Social party. Whilst 
all the leaders of this party spoke in favor of the law, 
among them also M. Musy, who is a favorite son of Fri- 
bourg voters, still the canton voted by an overwhelming 
majority against the law. Political alignments were of 
little account. This tendency is becoming more and more 
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marked all over the world wherever legislation of an 
economic or industrial nature is at stake. New forma- 
tions are evolving. It is showing itself also in the grow- 
ing demands for an economic parliament dlongside of a 
political parliament such as was proposed by Prime Min- 
ister Sir Robert Borden at the Industrial Conference of 
Canada, September, 1919, and such as was advocated by 
Prime Minister Giolitti during the recent labor troubles 
in Italy. English labor is strongly in favor of this idea, 
whilst Germany laid the foundations in the law establish- 
ing the huge Economic Council which is to represent the 
varied economic interests of the country. 

The referendum also showed how great a danger there 
exists for the stability of the State where government 
ownership or socialization would be carried out on a 
grand scale. The authority of the State is menaced as 
soon as it must stoop to bargain with thousands or per- 
haps millions of its subjects who happen to be employees 
of the employer State. The essence of State power is to 
rule and not to bargain. This is not a defense of an arbi- 
trary or absolutistic rule, but so important a political 
institution as the State cannot permit its authority to be 
thrown into the higgle-haggle of the bargain market. 
Without question this diminishes respect for its author- 
ity, compromises the solidity of purposeful action, and 
seriously menaces the foundations on which it rests se- 
cure. The State as an employer must act quite differently 
from the State as a ruler, and unfortunately these two 
functions, so essentially different from each other, are 
not always wisely kept apart. A mixture of laws results 
which acts either like a deleterious tonic or like a danger- 
ous medicine upon the social-political body. 

An interesting innovation was introduced in this refer- 
endum. Due to the widespread mouth and hoof disease 
among Swiss cattle, not only the diseased cattle but also 
the owners are under quarantine and by its regulations 
forbidden to leave their premises. Arrangements were 
made to have the ballot box brought to them that they 
might cast their yes or no. This, in many instances, was 
not an easy matter, as those well know who have been 
through the mountainous regions of the Swiss Alps. 

The fact that Switzerland had joined the League of 
Nations was for many a decisive argument in voting in 
favor of the law. The Industrial Conference of Wash- 
ington, October, 1919, called under the powers of the 
League, had put itself on record in favor of the eight- 
hour day. It appeared to many that Switzerland had 
thereby put itself under a moral obligation to introduce 
the labor-time law, unless it wished to repudiate the de- 
cision which had been taken hardly a half a year before, 
in declaring adhesion to the League. The League, it was 
said, requires a sacrifice of selfish interests, if it is to 
endure, and Switzerland must not fail to make these in 
view of its historic role of championship of the best 
ideals of humanity. 

Switzerland through its political system of a referen- 
dum has as close an approximation to direct rule by the 
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people as is possible under the complexities of modern 
economic and social life. To the Swiss it is one of the 
keystones of liberty. It makes democracy a reality, giv- 
ing them what the word implies, rule by, for and through 
the people. Their life could not be dearer to them 
than this institution, coming to them from their fore- 
fathers who founded the Helvetic Confederation several 
centuries ago. 


Journalism and News 
GERALD C. Treacy, S. J. 


SCHOOL of journalism that would not give the 

precepts of newspaper writing would be a strange 
school. It would be like playing a game without rules 
and an umpire. Of course the principles of good writ- 
ing have to be stressed as we know. For a school of 
journalism has for its object the development of good 
writers whether they are to earn their bread by writing 
or not. And there are very definite principles of news- 
paper English. The newspaper calls for a style all its 
own, the American newspaper for a style different from 
that of the British papers. You will find in the average 
metropolitan daily, unity, coherence, force and a few 
other qualities that are not found in text-books. If you 
analyze news stories—for everything a newspaper man 
writes is called a story in the offices where world events 
are struck off typewriters—you will easily locate the 
main thought. It jumps out of the head-line, generally 
makes its bow in the lead sentence and always in the 
lead paragraph. Clauses are shunned or used sparingly 
and dismissed summarily. There will rarely be an open- 
ing sentence of more than fifty-five words. The lead 
must be short and pungent. In fact the first paragraph 
must have the gist of the whole story, with the salient 
feature standing out strong and clear. After listening 
to more than fifty different newspaper men lecture on 
their craft that is my conclusion. 

Another thing. The old climax precept is in the dis- 
card as far as ordinary news stories are concerned. I 
do not speak of special articles. What a very ancient 
rhetorician gave as topics for the development of an en- 
tire theme, the modern newspaper writer strives to put 
into his “ exordium” which is not an exordium. For 
it is that and much more besides. Hence the story lags 
as it unwinds. If you are not a detail seeker you can 
get all the essentials in the beginning. If you want more 
read on. lf some special detail interests you run down 
the column until you meet a sign-post, but do not blame 
newspaperdom if people “ waste their time on the pa- 
pers.” The writer wastes no time in telling the essen- 
tials. If he “plays up” many ridiculous details you 
must remember he is not writing for a class of scholars 
but for the people. And the people are not scholars as 
a rule. They are made up of all sorts and kinds, their 
interests as varied as the colors of the rainbow, and 
hence the general agreement of the craft on the meaning 
of “ news.” 
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You will be told by the big and the little who haunt 
that very attractive section of any city known as news- 
paper row that news is what is of interest to the greatest 
number. The greater the news the greater the interest. 
The great slogan today is put in two letters, H. I. or 
human interest. A long, long while ago an ancient Greek 
said about the same thing when he put in a sentence 
that the greatest study of mankind is man. But mod- 
erns go a step farther and stress the unusual, or out-of- 
the-ordinary. They are fond of using Dana’s definition 
of news: “If a dog bites a man it is not news, but if a 
man bites a dog it is news.” I think modern newspapers 
are at one in this love for the extraordinary. Those 
editors who carry it to excess turn out sensational sheets. 
Indeed the fact is that the cult of the extraordinary has so 
gripped newspaperdom that there are few dailies without 
some sensational feature as ridiculous as it is sensa- 
tional. The danger is patent. Truth will be forced very 
close to the border-line and even topple over if the fact 
statement is so handled that “ it seems ” or “ it is likely ” 
replaces “ it is.” 

An editorial in the Christian Advocate illustrates my 
point. In assuring its readers that there was no danger 
of the President handing over Philippine education to 
the Catholic Church the writer carefully remarks that the 
statement of such a danger originated and was circulated 
by the Guardians of Liberty whc gave the National 
Catholic Register as their authority. “ There seems to be 
no such paper as the National Catholic Register,” the 
Methodist editor blandly remarks. Now as the Christian 
Advocate is published by the Methodist Book Concern 
and its readers are Methodists there is a good bit of 
news value to a statement that waves the red flag of the 
Papal menace. If the editor were a real editor and a real 
man, he would have picked up his receiver and found 
out in three minutes that there is no such paper as the 
National Catholic Register. But the “news monger” 
can save the sensational by not running down facts. 
The reader remembers the item about the President and 
the Catholic Church, untrue as it is, and forgets all about 
“it seems that there is no such paper as the National 
Catholic Register.” 


[It is certainly true that when the cult of “the extra- 
ordinary or nothing” becomes the fetish of the city 
desk, sensationalism rules supreme and truth gets some 
rude jolts. Even if circulation responds by leaps and 
bounds I doubt if in the final count the sensational policy 
pays. More immediate returns in circulation do not 
mean greater permanent circulation. The fact that the 
Hearst papers have big circulation is often attributed to 
their sensationalism. But there are other things to take 
into account in evaluating the Hearst papers. They have 
invariably been the first to espouse causes that are popu- 
lar, and they have an editorial page that appeals. If you 
notice the reader in the subway or smoking car you will 
invariably find him seeking the editorial page first. The 
bulk of the news is in headlines, but the editorial is direct. 
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pointed and well set-up. You cannot miss the point 
whether you like it or not. I doubt if any editorial page 
is more widely read. Even those who disagree with the 
policy of Hearst, those who are readers of an entirely 
different style of newspaper, get the Hearst journals for 
their editorial interest. 


A few months ago in the Saturday Evening Post and 
a few weeks ago in Collier's Weekly there appeared edi- 
torially a warning against taking the news-view of pres- 
ent conditions in America as the normal picture of things 
American. By the news-view of course was meant those 
items that were featured as of most interest. The writer 
in the Post remarked that while industrial unrest was a 
familiar headline each morning, there appeared to be 
about the same number of ordinary people going about 
their ordinary affairs, thereby showing that the whole 
United States had not gone on strike nor had the entire 
country gone to the bow-wows, while the editor of 
Collier’s paused to remark that when “‘ we throw up our 
hands in horror at the fact that our news contains so 
much of sensational nature, when we find ourselves liv- 
ing in a world that appears to report only murder, un- 
faithfulness, sin and crime, we forget to drop on our 
knees and thank Heaven for one truth that can be drawn 
from the fact.” The truth is that if these black spots 
were ordinary we should not find them in the newspa- 
pers. There is no news value in the many thousand peo- 
ple wending their way to work in a dozen hundred towns 
in the land. There is a lot of news value in a few hun- 
dred walking away from work in one town and threat- 
ening to get others to do the same. A strike is news, 
work is not, although it may be if strikes continue to 
multiply. 

Now while the common run of newspaper men agree 
on what constitutes the basis of news very few agree 
on the details of handling that news. I remember one 
city editor arguing before a class, that weather was al- 
ways news: that is of course a big drop or a big rise 
in the temperature. That very day he had given a five- 
column head on the front page of his paper to the low 
degree of temperature that prevailed in the city at two 
o’clock, a. m. His reason was: “ The first waking 
thought of the many today was a question. How cold 
was it last night? And the most popular words in this 
city today are “ Isn’t it cold?” and “I wonder how cold 
it is.” It was the point of an ordinary fact having ex- 
traordinary phases and making news thereby. 


There is nothing strange about this interest-power of 
the unusual. Newspaperdom made no discovery when 
it hit on this as the secret of news value. The-unusual 
in content or style is back of all real literature. Truth 
only is the corrective and the norm and where the unu- 
sual overleaps the boundaries of truth you have freak 
writing that fails to survive the passing of time or you 
have newspaper writing that caters to a passing trend 
of thought only to give way before a saner trend. “If 
you see it in the moon it’s so” is a way of saying that 
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truth cannot surrender to news value, and “All the news 
that’s fit to print,” emphasizes the rights of the public 
and the good name of the individual as well as the 
obligations of the editor. 

Journalism as a study should have one eye on the 
press of the day and the other on the press of the mor- 
row. And a class in journalism under the impression 
that all that text-books say of modern journalism as a 
profession is true will go very far afield into the pleasant 
valleys of delusion. The journalist worthy of the name 
is a professional man but today the newspaper is a busi- 
ness. No owner of a newspaper has invested money 
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to the extent that the big dailies call for today with the 


sincere purpose of educating the public. He may edu- 
cate the public but like every business man he wants to 
make money. And in passing strictures on the press, 
journalism, and newspaper men it is well to remember 
the city desk does not own the paper. You will find that 
newspaper men measure up well with men of other pro- 
fessions. Right-principled journalists can do much for 
the betterment of the press. They cannot do every- 
thing. The owners have something to say. If you doubt 
that remember the war-censor. The owner is the peace- 
censor. 


in the Home 


James J. Watsu, M.D., Ph.D. 


é har has just been a ‘‘ campaign on,” to use 
the expression that became so familiar during 
the war, with the slogan “ More books in the 
The idea is to supply books particularly for 
children. We have come to realize how much slogans, 
if they are but frequently repeated, induce action. At 
the beginning of the war even the great bankers of the 
United States declared that it would be quite impos- 
sible to sell bonds in the immense quantities demanded 
tor war purposes, because the people of this country 
generally were not bond buyers. An advertising cam- 
paign was launched, however, with organized popular 
suggestion and, as a consequence of slogans frequently 
repeated, every bond issue put out by the United States 
Government was largely oversubscribed. If we changed 
the people of this country from a non-bond buying nation 
into one that proved capable of absorbing not only the 
immense amounts of government securities offered, but 
any number of bond issues, both domestic and foreign, 
it looks as though we might, by sufficiently strong sug- 
gestion, make the nation a buyer of books. Indeed, there 
has already been a determined effort for that purpose. 
Since this campaign is likely to have a favorable re- 
sponse, it is extremely important that the wording of it 
should be correct. Under the circumstances surely the 
slogan should be not more books for the home, but “ Bet- 
ter books for the home.” A great many people seem 
to believe that books are just books, and that it must 
be beneficial to read anything that is printed, especially 
if it is bound in durable covers. In spite of this im- 
pression it should be unnecessary to say that there are a 
great many books which are positively harmful and even 
more of them which though lacking vicious qualities are 
negatively pernicious because they simply waste time, 
dissipate mental energy, fritter away the faculty for at- 
tention and dull that power of concentration which repre- 
sents the most important quality of mind, that human 
beings can possess. To use the mind merely for amuse- 
ment is like whittling with a razor for fun. It is hard 


home.” 


on the next one who tries to shave with the razor. 





We have entirely too many trivial books and a great 
deal too many actually vicious books. The vast ma- 
jority of the books printed in our time are made merely 
to sell, without any thought of good and indeed only 
too often with the very definite knowledge that they 
will do harm. Writers and publishers are without scru- 
ple in the matter, apparently, since the one idea is to 
sell enough copies of the books to make money. They 
think as little of the possible harm that may accrue as do 
candy sellers. Unfortunately most of the best selling 
books of our time are those that should not be in the 
home. If the slogan “ More books for the home” is go- 
ing to increase the sale of these a great deal of positive 
harm will be done, to say nothing for the moment of the 
influence for ill which indulgence in trivial reading brings 
with it. 

I believe that the best selling books of the past year 
or two, are the collections of series of cartoons which 
appear on the back pages of the afternoon papers and 
form such a striking feature of the colored supplements 
of the Sunday editions. “ Bringing up Father,” “ Train- 
ing Uncle John,” “ Silly Billy and His Antics,” “Keep- 
ing up with the Smiths,” and other such titles greet one 
from all the newsstands, department store windows, and 
vender’s packs. The art in these is almost unspeakable, 
the jokes are so old as to be doddering and the laughter 
evoked is usually because of practical jokes of some kind 
or another. It is a great joke in a series cartoon to 
squirt water on a man or to pull a chair from under him 
or to hit him over the head with a club or to have some- 
thing happen to him that is physically painful and carries 
mental confusion with it at the same time. 

It was a great French philosophic writer who said 
once, I believe, “Tell me what you laugh at and I will 
tell you what sort of a man you are.” Certainly the 
things that our generation laughs at are quite unworthy 
of the fact that the definition, ‘‘ Man is a risible animal,” 
was proclaimed’ by the old philosophers to be a good 
definition of the human being. We are the only animals 
that laugh and it is the very fact that we are rational 
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animals and can reason about things that enables us to 
laugh. It is because of that that we can see the un- 
reasonableness and the incongruities of many things 
which cause the risibilities to be active, but the laughter 
provoked by practical jokes has no relation to reason at 
all. It partakes much more of that play which the ani- 
mals indulge in so constantly with each other when 
they are very young and which consists mainly in knock- 
ing each other down and rolling each other over and 
occasionally bringing about confusion of behavior be- 
cause of the confusion in the sensations induced by the 
physical disturbances of the body. That the best selling 
books of our time, for they are literally the best-sellers 
in our generation, are crude pictures of practical jokes, 
is then a reflection on our risibility and rationality, that 
is not flattering to self-esteem, to say the least. 

Most of the other best-sellers, as I have said, are al- 
most as objectionable as these. The books which sell 
well are above all those that give the young woman a 
very prominent position in the lives of those with whom 
she is brought in contact and particularly make what- 
ever she does and thinks of ever so much more im- 
portance than anything her parents or elderly relatives of 
any kind may possibly have done or thought. The for- 
mula for writing a best-seller is “ Take a young woman, 
picture her almost supernaturally handsome, but of 
course unappreciated by those near and dear to her, have 
her wander off in search of adventures by herself and 
meet with hair-raising experiences and go through thrill- 
ing escapades, her beauty so deeply influencing all the 
men with whom she comes in contact that they are quite 
literally at her feet and of course would not harm her 
for the world. There may occasionally be an arch-vil- 
lain who may try to harm her, but she will be protected 
by her adorers. There should usually be at least three 
of these. until she has made up her mind which one she 
will marry and then of course when they get married 
they will live happily ever after.” Written according tc 
this formula, books will sell, for young women are the 
principal readers and they know that the young woman 
is the most important being in the world, but unfor- 
tunately those around her do not always recognize this 
fact. 

Of course, some of the best-sellers are founded on 
sentimental gush. They take the young man who is a 
failure in life and perhaps a criminal, and put him in 
contact with a young woman of striking beauty, whose 
advice, for by intuition she knows the world and all its 
evil ways, lifts the man out of the wicked paths into 
which he had wandered and enables him to become a 
respectable and respected member of society. Anything 
more untrue to life as it is, or to the world, can scarcely 
be imagined. Young women readers are led to believe 
all sorts of foolish notions especially in regard to the 
safety of the young woman, provided she is handsome. 

All the books emphasize that older people are as a rule 
very foolish individuals who having been disappointed in 
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life are now deeply intent on making life a disappoint- 
ment for others. Some of them only misunderstand but 
most of them are represented as actually conspiring to 
keep young men arid women from opportunities for hap- 
piness because their own chances in that direction are 
over. 

Nothing could well be less desirable than such books. 
They are not literature in any sense of the word, for 
literature must be a presentation of human life, a study 
of human ways and human motives. These are books 
written so as to present as many stirring incidents as pos- 
sible in order to keep up the excitement but with the 
young woman in the center of the stage all the time. 
Whether they are detective stories, or stories of effete 
royalty in some imaginary country in Europe, or wild 
west stories, the girl it is that counts. Girl readers want 
to read about girls of their own age. People are inter- 
ested in novels, as a rule, just in proportion as they can 
put themselves in the place of the prominent characters 
in the novel which they are reading. Hence the univer- 
sal rule now of making the young woman the most prom- 
inent character, because women constitute at least nine- 
tenths of the readers. 

Shall we have more books in the home then? Surely 
not more of such books, nor of the best-sellers gener- 
ally. The slogan that we want repeated over and over 
again until it will have a suggestive value that will work 
itself into action is not more books, but better books. 
There are too many trivial books now. Half a dozen 
great books read over and over again would provide 
real education and development of mind. Lincoln had 
actually read only half a dozen books before he was 
twenty and on account of his very busy life he secured 
comparatively little chance for reading afterwards, and 
yet this half a dozen books made him one of the best 
writers of English in the history of the language and 
helped to develop one of the greatest thinkers of the nine- 
teenth century. It would be much better to have half a 
dozen good books in any home in the country than half a 
million trivial books. 

People are now making New Year’s resolutions. I 
sincerely hope that these will contain something very 
definite with regard to the securing of better books for 
the homes of this country. There is a very definite pur- 
pose on the part of book publishers to increase their 
sales, but it remains for people themselves to see that 
the increase does good and not harm to the rising genera- 
tion. The intensive book-making of our time is, as a 
matter of fact, doing ever so much more harm than good. 
Publisher’s announcements are constantly telling us of 
the greatness of their recent publications, especially in 
fiction, but most of the books so elaborately announced in 
superlatives have but a passing vogue and soon disappear 
from the bookseller’s shelves as well as from the advertis- 
ing pages. As has been very well said: “ They were born 
yesterday, but, thank God, they will be dead tomorrow.” 
Most people who read them do so merely to kill time 
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or at best to keep up with the fashion. Not to have read 
them is to have saved time and mental energy as well 
as to have spared concentration of mind from just 
that much useless dulling vacuity. A favorite form of 
announcement by certain of the publishers is that some 
particular volume is “ the kind of book that makes you 
forget.” Most of us want to cultivate our memories and 
not forgetfulness. For those who feel that way it is 
surely not a question of more books in the home, but bet- 
ter books in the home. 

The young people of our generation are being spoiled 
by having too many things. It leaves them no time tor 
thought. This has been called “the age of the child,” 
but most of us older people would agree with Agnes Rep- 
plier in thanking God that we were not brought up in 
any such age. We had fewer books, but they were bet- 
ter. Surely the best New Year’s resolution that could 
be taken by parents would be to see that their children 
had fewer, but better books. 


New Zealand and the Movies 
D. H. Hurtey, S.M. 


EW ZEALAND, though in the far away South 
Pacific, like older and better known lands, has been 
invaded by the moving pictures, and its people have 
been captured by the widely flung spools. For its size, 
the country ranks with other places for the beauty of the 
halls, where the pictures are flickered unceasingly or 
intermittently. Even the bush town has its theater of 
canvas or corrugated iron, where the stars of the picture 
world are gazed on with wonder or envy by the stockman 
or bushman, once, or if business warrants it, twice a 
week. In the town we have palaces brilliantly lighted 
without, attractive porticos, elaborate foyers, comfortable 
accommodation, with a program that once began at ten 
o’clock in the morning and repeated itself to audience 
after audience until ten or eleven at night; but now since 
the severe epidemic of influenza, no picture theater is 
allowed to open before two o’clock in the afternoon, and 
must be closed for ventilation between the hours of five 
and seven in the evening. 

The first pictures shown in New Zealand were mostly 
scenic, industrial, or comic, and from these little or no 
danger was to be apprehended. It was the advent of the 
drama which announced the approach of evil, although I 
believe no really bad picture has ever been shown in New 
Zealand. But there was the danger that our people would 
be educated or trained to accept the coarse and vulgar, 
or worse, and attempts to accomplish this were becoming 
visible. From. time to time there would be a letter of 


protest in the public press, or a condemnatory resolution 
against some film passed by some body of social workers, 
whose only effect would be to make it notorious and 
profitable to its owners by increasing the business. The 
picture would be advertised as the one objected to by 
such and such an organization, and an invitation to 
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“Come and judge for yourself—see what you think of 
it,” was sure to draw a curious crowd. It was quite 
evident that some kind of censorship was necessary, and 
many suggestions, some wise, some wild, were made to 
that end. The picture men replied that the public itself 
was the best censor, since it could refuse to attend the 
showing of any picture of which it did not approve, and 
such a boycott would at once be a warning to the pro- 
prietors. Thus the matter was allowed to drift for some 
years, much to the satisfaction of the film importers— 
there are no producers in New Zealand—until the danger 
of the evil picture was very apparent. 

The Executive of the New Zealand Catholic Federa- 
tion then decided to make an effort to try to set a restric- 
tion which would safeguard to some extent the morals of 
the community from at least one temptation. To raise its 
own voice in protest would not be sufficient in these days 
of government by politicians, so it determined on a some- 
what bold stroke. It invited to a conference in Welling- 
ton representatives from all local government bodies 
throughout the Dominion, and from the various societies 
engaged in social and educational works, and was success- 
ful in bringing together a very mixed but strong gath- 
ering. There were delegates from city, borough and 
county councils, Church of England Men’s Society, edu- 
cation boards and institutes, secular, of course, Y. M. C. 
A., W. C. T. U., Societies for the Protection of Women 
and Children, and so on, as well as the members of the 
Federation Executive. No such conference had ever been 
previously held in New Zealand, and it is a great tribute 
to the esteem and respect in which the Church is held that 
these men and women of all beliefs, and no beliefs, should 
recognize that when the Church moved she would move 
to some purpose and for the benefit of the community. 
They felt that they were not going to waste their time or 
beat the air vainly. 

At the meeting a very interesting discussion took place 
on the picture question generally, and it was unanimously 
decided to approach the Minister for Internal Affairs 
with the request that legislation should be introduced 
providing for the censorship of all films shown in New 
Zealand. The Minister promised to place the matter 
before the Cabinet; he did, and there it remained for 
some weeks in peaceful slumber. The Federation, as the 
prime mover, broke in on this restful state and was 
informed that the Government would consider nothing 
at the present time except war legislation. But the 
matter was not to be put off so easily as this, so the Fed- 
eration prepared, and presented to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, a petition praying for a censorship of films, 
which received from the petitions committee a favorable 
report. 

About this time the theater managers saw that there 
was some push behind the movement, so they put their 
views before the Government. Their principal reason 
against any censorship was a financial one, a loss to them- 
selves owing to the danger of imported films being 
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refused. They also suggested dividing the films into two 
classes, the first for adults, and the second for children 
under sixteen years of age, and to be shown with the 
necessary restrictions. The Minister, however, was firm, 
and insisted on some censorship as necessary for the 
national welfare. A bill was then drafted, and passed 
through Parliament in August, 1916, providing that every 
film exhibited in New Zealand should be passed by a 
censor appointed by the Government. The act states that 
the censor’s approval “ shall not be given in the case of any 
film which in the opinion of the censor depicts any matter 
that is against public order or decency, or the exhibi- 
tion of which for any other reason is, in the opinion of 
the censor, undesirable in the public interest.” ‘“ Every 
person who exhibits any film in contravention of this act 
is liable to a fine not exceeding £50, and the film may be 
ordered by the convicting Court to be forfeited to the 
Crown.” 

Should any film be condemned, the proprietor has the 
right of appeal against the censor’s decision, but the 
public is not so safeguarded. There is no provision for 
the public to appeal against the Censor. This point was 
brought before the Minister, who thought that any 
scheme to give the public bodies the right to appeal would 
be unworkable in practice and the matter remains at 
that. 

When the law first came into operation, the censor 
used his discretion very widely, but after about six 
months his criticisms hardened up, and he now uses the 
knife very freely. Sometimes he cuts out titles or sub- 
titles, sometimes an objectionable scene, and at other 
times the whole film is condemned. When any cuts are 
made the piece or pieces of film are carefully labeled, 
and safely housed, and only restored to their owner when 
the original film is about to be sent out of the country. 
Since the Passing of the act in 1917, the censor has ex- 
amined 5,564 films, representing 11,347,740 feet, which 
is evidence that his billet is not a sinecure. Of these, 
74 films have been rejected completely and 531 have been 
excised and amended. 

As far as the Church is concerned, we are treated with 
every consideration, and whenever any Catholic practice 
is portrayed the censor usually invited one or more of the 
clergy to advise him as to its good taste or otherwise. 
Through his courtesy we have the opportunity of block- 
ing scenes or passages which tend to caricature or ridi- 
cule the Faith and to discredit generally. 
Although the censorship does much good, yet it does not 
remove the “ picture problem” altogether, still, when it 
is intelligently and conscientiously performed the moral 
danger of the movies is very much lessened. Tastes 
differ as do opinions, and sometimes the censor is criti- 
cised for allowing certain pictures or scenes, but on the 
whole he is given credit for good work even by those 
who are radically opposed to the film. 

On one or two occasions the censor has been unjustly 
blamed for the class of pictures generally shown, but he 
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has pointed out to these critics that he is not a producer, 
but a censor only, whose duty it is to see that the pictures 
exhibited are kept within the bounds of common decency 
and good taste. 

That we have a censorship is a safeguard in the face 
of a very potential evil, and the credit of its establishment 
must be given to the Catholic Federation. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six hundred words 


Pittsburgh Retreats 
To the Editor of America: 

In your issue of December 11, attention was called in a 
“Note and Comment” to a number of permanent retreat 
houses, among which the name of the permanent retreat house 
in Pittsburgh, which is conducted by the Passionist Fathers, 
was not mentioned. This oversight is probably to be attributed 
to the fact that this retreat house has been dedicated only very 
recently. Besides the retreat house for men, another permanent 
retreat house for women is conducted by the Passionist nuns, 
in which exercises are given both in English and in German. 
It should be remembered also that summer retreats for laymen 
are held at the Arch-Abbey of St. Vincent at Beatty, Pennsyl- 
vania, where the sons of St. Benedict have been kind enough to 
offer us hospitality for some ten years. At first one retreat 
was given at Beatty each summer, then two, and next year 
there will be three. When it is recalled that as many as 200 
men attend a retreat, it can readily be seen how thoroughly the 
retreat spirit is alive in Pittsburgh. Our city, “the workshop 
of the worid,” and not, as it is sometimes called, the “ Belfast 
of America,” an appellation which we consider a slur, in every- 
thing that makes for true progress in Catholicism is intensely 
enthusiastic. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. J. A. Gtock 


Colored Children in Catholic Schools. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Several interesting articles on the race problem have appeared 
recently in America. They evidence a great deal of thought 
on the part of the writer, as well as familiarity with the various 
phases of the question, particularly the religious phase. As one 
interested in the question I should like to take up a few of the 
points the writer makes and discuss them with a view to a 
clearer understanding of a problem, which is perhaps the most 
sinister in American society, at least of those indigenous to our 
soil. 

Mr. Markoe writes like a philosopher. He places before us 
the end to be attained, the solution, namely, of the race problem 
He then proceeds to cut this gordian knot by proposing the con- 
version to the Church of all the Negroes, as the only real and 
effective solution of the question. So far all’s well. But con- 
tinuing, he postulates as a sine qua non of their conversion, 
equality and intermingling with the white race in all religious 
exercises and in education from the primary school to the 
university. Before we enter further into the discussion, it is 
well to get our bearings on the question and to have a few 
fundamental principles upon which to judge a proposed solution. 
As it would not serve our purpose, however, to put down all 
these principles, we may take the one involved in the solution 
suggested ; and that is the inexpediency of a fusion of the white 
and colored races. I take this for granted and I think it will be 
conceded by the warmest friend of the colored race. Even if 
there were no other reasons to be assigned for it, the profound 
and instinctive repugnance to such a fusion would constitute, in 
fact at least, a prevailing reason for its inexpediency. 

Now the question I raise is this: is the commingling on terms 
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of equality of the two races in education and religion, con- 
sistent with our principle just enunciated? Perhaps on the face 
of it, it is; but in actual operation I am sure it is seriously at 
variance with the principle. There is nothing that enters so 
intimately into the life of the average Catholic as his religion; 
and consequently nothing so influences his views or forms his 
opinions. The influence exerted upon a man of any religion by 
his education, with its impressions and associations from baby- 
hood to man’s estate, is simply incalculable. We may almost 
say that a man is the result of his education, so profoundly is 
he molded by it in character, mind and habits. Obviously then, 
for white and colored children to mingle in parochial schools 
upon the same terms on which they mingle among themselves 
is the first and very decisive step toward complete racial fusion. 
I deplore the racial prejudice as it has hitherto manifested itself, 
but surely the means that would destroy this prejudice at the 
expense of the prejudice against racial fusion are not the means 
we want. As the child advanced in its education under the 
conditions pleaded for by Mr. Markoe, these two prejudices 
would slowly dissolve, that is, if they should not become inten- 
sified, until after a generation or two the process of fusion would 
be in full operation. : 

A little consideration will convince any one that I do not 
overstate the situation, nor draw unlikely conclusions from the 
postulates set down. On the contrary it would be unnatural 
for such a result not to follow from a cause so potentially 
effective as a free and equal commingling in education and 
religion would be. We may readily concede that equality, with 
no distinctions or undue privileges, does not necessarily lead to 
racial fusion, but if that equality demands as its essential con- 
stituent that there be a free commingling of the races in educa- 
tion and religion, then it does quite evidently lead to the fusion 
which we would all avoid. 

Turning finally to constructive criticism, I may ask if segrega- 
tion is an insuperable obstacle to the conversion of the Negroes. 
If it is, and if the light of the Faith must have as its medium the 
commingling, free and unrestrained, of the two races then we 
must admit them to this status as a means not bad in itself and 
conducive to a great end. But if separation is to be the accepted 
state between the races in social life, why should there be objec- 
tion to it in religious and educational life? In actual practice it 
would be found very difficult, if not impossible, to make such 
a distinction. Besides separation does not of itself imply inequal- 
ity, although it must be admitted that that is the inference to be 
drawn at the present time. However, if a separate system of 
schools, churches and colleges were begun, would not the Negroes 
gradually become reconciled to the idea, especially when they 
realize that equality, in the sense of unlimited social intercourse 
with the white race, can never be theirs? At least some further 
experimentation in this direction might be carried out, and Mr. 
Markoe gives us an instance of it in the colored seminary in 
Mississippi. 

The colored race is but one generation removed from slavery 
and in the reaction of their emancipation they aspire to what is 
beyond hope of fulfilment. When they come to realize this, the 
problem will be much easier of solution, if indeed it does not 
adjust itself. That separation is the final solution I greatly 
doubt, and the reasons are obvious to all. But any attempt 
at resolving the difficulty must recognize the impossibility of 
racial fusion. And I am sure that this is not incompatible with 
Mr. Markoe’s solution. 


St. Louis. Tuos. D. Ewrne, S.J. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


I think it is only an act of justice to explain to your many 
readers that Wm. F. Markoe, the writer of this, is not the Wm. 
M. Markoe who contributed the admirable article entitled “A 
The 


Solution of the New Race Problem” to AMERICA recently. 
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former is a simple layman, while the latter is entitled to write 
the honorable prefix, “‘Reverend” before his name and the 
glorious initials “S.J.” after it. Incidentally, 1 may remark 
that so far from being “an amiable, arm-chair philosopher who, 
far removed from the din of actual conflict, sets the world’s 
wrongs aright in the quiet of his study,” he has already during 
the period of his novitiate probably won more black souls to the 
one true fold of Christ than “J. W.” will convert in a lifetime. 

It is a source of genuine gratification, however, to know that 
a new generation of blue-blooded American nephews and nieces, 
including Jesuits, Trappist monks and Visitation nuns, is com- 
ing into the arena far more competent to wield the pen than the 
writer who has been practically alone on the skirmish line since 
the late Archbishop Ireland organized the first Catholic Truth 
Society in America some thirty years ago, to unite the laity 
with the clergy in the crusade “to make America Catholic,” 
and which he must soon lay down, as the time for his “ nun 
dimittis” draws daily nearer. 

Speaking of Archbishop Ireland, I have never forgotten the 
sublime spectacle in St. Peter Claver’s church many years ago, 
when, robed in full pontificals, accompanied by the higher clergy, 
with all the pomp and ceremony of Mother Church, and in the 
presence of the leading white and black citizens of St. Paul, 
His Grace stood at the head of a coffin in which lay the black 
corpse of a poor old Negro layman, and preached one of his most 
powerful and eloquent discourses on the “ True Solution of the 
Negro Problem.” 


Personally, I have never been able to understand what pos- 
sible difference the mere accident of color can make in a man’s 
right to salvation. Did not Christ ‘lie for all? From earliest 
childhood I have noticed that at this blessed Christmas time one 
of the Three Kings at the manger at Bethlehem is always repre- 
sentegsl as a black man. Later in life when it was my privilege 
to visit the Center of Christendom, and kneel at the feet of the 
Vicar of Christ, I could not help noticing that one of the four 
Doctors of the Church who supported St. Peter’s chair was a 
black man, St. Augustine. 


I admit I have never lived in the South, below St. Louis, 
neither have I at hand any official statistics to establish the rela- 
tive danger between associating with white or black children at 
the age of “ pubesence,” but judging from the investigations made 
in some of our northern high schools I cannot imagine how it 
could be any worse there than here. In conclusion, let me re 
mark that I believe the true solution of the Negro problem is 
the one suggested by my reverend nephew, viz., Christian charity 

Great Bear Lake, Minn. Wo. F. MarkKor 


Mark Hanna’s “ Tribute” to the Church. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


With many others who have some knowledge of politics it has 
always been a mystery to me why the “tribute” to the Church 
by the late Mark Hanna should be referred to with the admira- 
tion expressed in the communications to AMERICA of December 
4 and January 1. If there ever was a man in public life who 
symbolized all that was corrupt in our politics it was the Ohio 
Senator. His well-known standard of action was that every 
measure of legislation and every man had a price. Its fruits 
were social discontent and unrest of the most radical character. 
He merely looked to the Church to stand between what he rep- 
resented and the consequences of this policy. I know the old 
saw de mortuis, etc., but there is another equally forceful, non 
tali auxilio, etc. The Washington story of Mark Hanna’s visit 
to the White House, and his “thumbs down” decision, on the 
eve of the declaration of war with Spain, would not make a 
very fetching parallel to this exploited “ tribute.” 


New York. H.C. L. 
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The Smith Bill and Religious Freedom 
OR years, the late Senator Blair of New Hampshire 
waged a lone fight to give the Federal Government 
a measure of control over the schools founded within 
the States. He never succeeded, since the old-school 
Senators from the South were always able to demon- 
strate that any attempt of the kind was unconstitutional. 
This national school plan was exceedingly dear to the 
heart of Senator Blair, but next to it came his proposal 
to provide through an Amendment to the Constitution, 
“a system of free public schools,” which schools were 
to teach the principles of the Christian religion. 

On May 25, 1888, the Senator proposed this plan. The 
first section extended the First Amendment, which at 
present binds Congress only, to the States, and forbade 
them to make or maintain any law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or to prohibit the free exercise of 
religion. The second clause, a practical reversal of the 
first, read as follows: 

Each State in this Union shall establish and maintain a system 
of free public schools, adequate for the education of all the 
children living therein, between the ages of six and sixteen years 
inclusive, in the common branches of knowledge, and in virtue, 
morality, and the principles of the Christion religion. 

The effect of this clause is fairly obvious. It meant 
first, that every State was to establish a religion, namely 
the Christian religion, by adopting standards of virtue 
and morality, and by defining and publishing, like any 
ecumenical council, a religious creed. In the next place, 
through Federal legislation, without which the Amend- 
ment would be inoperative, the Federal Government 
would take measures to enforce this established religion 
in the States. At first, it would seem incredible that any 
American would even dream of fathering a proposal of 
this nature. Yet the resolution proposing the Amend- 
ment had many and active friends. What is more to 
the point, it has many friends today. If the Federal 


Government can overrule the Constitution by establish- 
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ing a Federal control over the schools of the States, 
there is no reason whatever why the Federal Govern- 
ment may not overrule the Federal Constitution either 
by establishing a State religion in the various States or 
by controlling the various religious denominations as 
they now exist in the States. For the plain truth is. 
that hardly an argument now advanced in favor of the 
Smith-Towner bill but will serve equally well as an argu- 
ment for the establishment of a Ministry of Religion at 
Washington. 

As Jefferson used to say, men do not form govern- 
ments to deprive themselves of their rights, but simply 
that the rights which they possess may be made more 
secure. But governments formed among men always. 
strive to extend the field of their delegated powers at 
the expense of those very rights which they were estab- 
lished to protect. There is no clearer truth in history. 
Hitherto, the recognized rights of religious societies have 
never suffered encroachment from the Federal Govern- 
ment, since in the United States the religious persecu- 
tion policies of Europe have never found favor. But 
how long will this “hands off” American policy 
continue? 

The attack on the schools through the Smith-Towner 
bill opens the way to a constitutional attack on the 
churches. For nearly a century the truth that the Fed- 
eral Government had no power over the schools was 
accepted with such unanimity, that no move was made 
to destroy the principles wisely laid down by the framers 
of the Constitution. That truth is now flouted by power- 
ful and energetic factions. Destroy the constitutional 
rights of, the States over their schools by passing the 
Smith-Towner bill, and we have established the broad 
principle on which, within a quarter of a century, will 
be built, openly or by indirection, a tyrannical Ministry 
of Religion. 

The Crime of Senator Harding 

HE President-elect, Senator Harding, now lives in 

the gloom of an overshadowing crime. The precise 

nature of the crime is as yet uncertain. But whatever it 

is, it overshadows the distinguished Senator from Ohio, 

and it is said to be one of those crimes which mar the 

palladium of our hard-won liberties and strike at the very 
foundation of morality. 

This is unfortunate. Worse, it is a public calamity. 
Never have we inaugurated at Washington one charged 
with the execution of the law, who at the time was him- 
self a law-breaker, or lurked in the shadow of crime. 
That we are to reverse this salutary custom arises from 
the fact that out in Kansas some heedless admirers took 
up a collection to buy Senator Harding a carton of 
cigarettes. Cigarettes are often a crime in any State, yet 
a crime which the law does not recognize. But in 
Kansas, even the most excellent cigarettes, like the Mad 
Hatter’s butter, are always a crime. Not one may pass 
over the white borders of that imperial Commonwealth, 
and any who conspire to purchase a whole carton, by that 
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very fact conspire to commit crime. And it is impossible 
to understand how anyone who offers a cooperation so 
formal as to receive an entire carton of crime-stained 
cigarettes can escape unwhipped of justice. Hence the 
parlous estate of the President-elect, for the Attorney- 
General of the State, clad in his puissance, is hot on the 
trail of these authors of iniquity. 

Thus is justice made a mockery, and thus are verified 
the words of the English philosopher who complained 
that we never had so many laws and so little law. 
Legally there are no cigarettes in Kansas, and for years 
has Kansas been denuded of cakes and ale. Yet the 
haloes, awarded in Kansas. for civic virtues, do not pre- 
cisely dazzle the wicked eyes of the rest of the country. 
According to the report of the Surgeon-General of the 
Army, no State immolated on the altar of liberty, or 
whatever it was that we fought for, more drug-fiends 
than did the virtuous State of Kansas. It is an isolated 
instance, to be sure, but sometimes a straw will show the 
direction of the wind. As De Quincey has taught us, a 
man who forms the innocuous habit of murder, may, if 
he be not careful, soon descend to the degradation of 
stealing pins. Long freed from the immoral influence of 
ale and cigarettes, the good people of Kansas have at last 
acquired the comparatively innocent habit of eating 
morphine. 

In the blinded eyes of the law, the President-elect may 
not be guilty. But in the courts of conscience, he cannot 
be absolved of a crime calculated to lead the citizens of 
Kansas from the innocent morphine-habit back to the 
devastating white plague of the cigarette and the soul- 
destroying cannikin of beer. Congress should at once 
begin proceedings looking to Mr. Harding’s impeachment. 


The Cry of Starving Children 


5 in children of Central Europe are starving to death. 

In the space of two years, from November, 1918, 
to November, 1920, approximately 1,000,000 German 
children died of starvation, and at present there are about 
6,000,000 hungry, consumptive and dying children in 
Germany. The main reason for this calamitous mortal- 
ity is malnutrition, the extent of which may be estimated 
from the single fact that before the war Germany had 
28,000,000 quarts of milk a day, whereas at present to 
satisfy the same demands it has only 3,000,000 quarts. 
A second reason is lack of proper clothing. Ninety- 
eight per cent of the population are insufficiently clad, 
and one-half of the children are without underwear. In 
Hamburg 40 per cent of the children are entirely under- 
nourished, in Breslau 75 per cent of the children are 
without sufficient clothing and one-half of them are 
underfed. In Mannheim out of 6,800 babies, 2,000 are 
undernourished, and of 36,800 school children 9,200 are 
without sufficient food. In Karlsruhe 4,000 of the 6,630 
babies are suffering severely from malnutrition. In 
Halle 90 per cent of the lower-school children are under- 
fed, and 80 per cent of the boys and girls attending high 
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schools show clear signs of partial starvation. Bad, how- 
ever, as is the condition of Germany, the state of Austria 
is even worse. The sufferings of the adult population 
may be imagined from the privations of the children, for 
it is the way of parents, the instinct of nature, to starve 
rather than see their children starve. And of the adult 
population the worst sufferers are the priests—and espe- 
cially the nuns. To them, and especially to the latter, 
the people have turned as‘to their natural protectors, 
and the consequence is that they, the Sisters particularly, 
have given of their own slender stock without thinking 
of their own hunger until their powers of resistance have 
broken down and they have become the easy prey of 
tuberculosis and other dread diseases. In spite of all 
this they are still the ministering angels of charity to 
the poor. 

Taking: these indescribably terrible conditions into con- 
sideration the Bishops of the United States, under the 
leadership of the Cardinal Archbishop of Baltimore, 
decided to issue an appeal to the Catholics of all the 
dioceses to contribute, in the way that shall seem best 
to their own Bishop, to the relief of the clergy, the nuns 
and the children of the Central countries of Europe. 
Each Ordinary in the near future will determine the 
time and the manner for making the collection in his 
own diocese. It is the earnest desire of the Hierarchy 
that Catholics should be generous. In doing so, says the 
appeal of the Bishops, they will be only repaying a part 
of the debt they owe to both Germany and Austria: 

Germany and Austria have claims upon us. Amongst the 
very best Catholics in our country are those of German descent, 
people who have the viewpoint of the Church Universal; who 
have not only supported their own parishes, but whose gener- 
osity to missions, to education, and to the works of mercy, is 
well known to us all. Austria established a Society in the 
pioneer days of the American Church, which gave millions of 
crowns to help American bishops and priests build churches 
and schools in this new land. There are still priests, especially 
in the Central States, who remember the work that the Leo- 
poldine Society did, with the encouragement of Austrian Cath- 
olics. They came to our assistance when we needed their 
charity. We were hungry for the things that feed the spirit. 
Now they are hungry for the things that are needed to sustain 
life and give a small degree of bodily comfort during the bitter 
winter. We cannot turn from them. The holiest obligations 
oblige us to come to their assistance. And in addition to all 
this there is the matter of personal concern for the Catholic 
name. In Vienna today the agencies that are bringing relief 
are to a great extent American, but practically all are non- 
Catholic. Many of them have spent huge sums to feed the 
hungry, to clothe the naked, and to nurse the sick, and while 
they have done so out of the goodness of their hearts and for 
no purpose of proselyting, yet the memory of what they have 
already done stands in contrast to the absence of any organ- 
ized system of relief on the part of their Catholic brethren in 
these United States. 

If ever there was a cause strong in its appeal to motives 
of gratitude, generosity, Catholic fellowship, the com- 
mon instincts of humanity and the spirit of loyal obedi- 
ence to ecclesiastical authority it is the cause championed 
by the Hierarchy in their letter to American Catholics. 
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Hatred has had its hideous fling; the day has come for 
charity, which makes no distinction of race, to bind up 
the wounds of war. 


The “ Right of Sanctuary ” Today 


URING the Middle Ages, as is well known, there 

existed in the countries of Europe numerous con- 
secrated places which gave protection from violence and 
vengeance to all who fled to them for safety. This “ right 
of sanctuary,” as it was called, the Church used to grant 
offenders who feared unjust punishment at the hands of 
violent people. The churches of Beverley and Hexham in 
England, for example, were renowned medieval sanctua- 
ries. The distance of one mile, in every direction, from 
those shrines, was considered sacred territory. Beside the 
altar was a stone seat known as the frith-stool (peace- 
stool), on which the seeker of sanctuary used to sit, but 
he would not be allowed to enjoy the privilege of asylum 
until he had confessed his crime to one of the priests, sur- 
rendered his arms, and taken an oath to observe the rules 
of the sanctuary. Westminster Abbey was another famous 
place of refuge, the precincts of which “ were a vast cave 
of Adullam for all the distressed and discontented in the 
metropolis who desired, according to the phrase of the 
time, ‘to take Westminster.’ ” 

Before the end of the eighteenth century the right of 
sanctuary ceased to be recognized anywhere in Europe. 
But it is worthy of note that the Catholic Church of today, 
though she no longer literally makes her shrines places of 
refuge for the distressed and erring, still offers sanctuary 
to the victims of license or fanaticism. For her deep 
knowledge of the human heart and her fearless champion- 
ship of sound ethical principles make the Catholic Church 
a veritable place of sanctuary for those whom foolish leg- 
islation or pernicious customs are menacing with ruin. To 
the divorce evil, for instance, which is daily growing 
worse in this country, the Catholic Church opposes the 
only effective barrier by proclaiming to high and low, in 
season and out, that marriage is indissoluble; and to the 
propagators of neo-Malthusian abominations she preaches 
without compromise how inviolable the prime purpose of 
matrimony is. Even to non-Catholics who are shocked 
by the prevalent immodesty in dress, manners and amuse- 
ments, the Church offers sanctuary, so to speak, in hold- 
ing up Our Lord’s Mother as the model of purity. The 
Church also calls to the attention of those who behold 
with alarm the spread of irreligion in our land, the sacri- 
fices Catholics cheerfully make to maintain our educa- 
tional system. Finally, the Church of today offers sanctu- 
ary to the victims of fanatical law-makers, who aim to rob 
our fellow-citizens of their personal liberties. For she 
teaches that the occasional abuse of a thing good in itself 
should not deprive men of its lawful use. She insists 
that the Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sab- 
bath; that legislation against the innocent recreations 
which man needs will end in forming a race of lawless 
hypocrites. Signs are not wanting that the non-Catholic 
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world is learning to value properly the “ right of sanctu- 
ary ” offered by the Church of today to the perplexed, the 
distressed and the discontented. May this sense of appre- 
ciation constantly grow. 


The Blood That Cries to Heaven 


IGHT, of course, makes right. Precisely because 

they are weak, weak peoples have no claims that 
any powerful government need respect. Small nations, 
unable to maintain armies and navies, are the rightful 
prey of nations which spend ninety per cent of the taxes, 
wrung from a burdened people, on machines for killing 
and wounding. Only so long as I am able to defend it 
is my property my own, or my wife, or my child. If a 
stronger man beats out my brains with a club, my prop- 
erty is his, my wife his slave, my child one to be flung, if 
he wishes, into the flames. Governments formed among 
men derive their just powers not from the consent of the 
governed, but from the mandates of brute force. This 
is the sum and substance of England’s Irish “ policy.” 

Against this “ policy,” the narration contained in the 
following letter from a simple God-fearing Irishwoman 
is no argument whatever. It is nothing but an absurd 
protest against the principle that might makes right. 

I write, dear Sister, to let you know that our poor Father 
is nearing his end, he is anointed and prepared for death, he may 
linger for a while but I don’t believe he is going to get well, 
we feel very Sad. Dear Sister, You asked me to tell you 
something about cur Country. Well if I do it might cause the 
letter to be destroyed but England has sent over a croud of 
men called Black & tans that is killing men and women, beating 
any body that has any green colour in their tie and cap or 
jersey. They shot a young woman in Gort that was standing 
in her own door with her baby in her arms, that is a mere 
sample of the work that is going on in Ireland at the present 
moment nevertheless our lads are staunch and true, ready to 
die at any moment for their downtrodden Country, God save 
Ireland. all our priests has made an novena of rosaries hopeing 
that the Blessed mother of God would intercede for us in our 
Great trouble and distress. Our railway men has refused to 
drive any train of troops guns or amunition so the Government 
is going to Stop all trains and starve us if they can. 

English rule in Ireland is not, nor has ever been, a 
rule of justice, but the crime that calls on the Living God 
for vengeance. “ The young woman standing in her own 
doorway with her baby in her arms,” shot down by Eng- 
lish murderers, is not an isolated instance. She personi- 
fies English “ rule” in Ireland, and in whatever part of 
the world England has been able to establish it, based on 
the principle which England inscribes as the cornerstone 
of her Irish “ policy ”: might makes right. 

But God is eternal. God is just. He will avenge suffer- 
ing Ireland, who for centuries has fought for civil and 
religious liberty, even if the avenging scourge laid on the 
back of England bite to the bone. “Those who deny 
freedom to others deserve it not for themselves, and 
under a just God cannot long retain it.” For England, 
gorged to the full with the blood of men and women 
fighting for freedom throughout the world, the day of 


reckoning draws near. 
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Literature 


CICERO, THE ORATOR 


IONEL JOHNSON, in his poem, “ The Classics,” sings of 

“the surge of Cicero, that never dies.” And when we 
take a brief glance at the literary history of Christendom, we 
see how true is the poet’s verse. Before pagan Rome fell, the 
surge of Cicero had penetrated into the shrines of Christianity 
through the minds of its greatest thinkers. We have but to 
recall Lactantius, “the Christian Cicero,” Jerome who in vision 
saw himself rejected before God for being a Ciceronian, and 
Augustine, whose mind was turned to Wisdom by reading the 
Hortensius of Cicero, to realize that the surge of Cicero still 
sounded in their ears. Nor did it fall upon deaf ears. during 
the Middle Ages. But it went out to a larger and more enthu- 
siastic audience at the dawn of the Renaissance. From the six- 
teenth century on, Cicero has been a favorite among classical 
scholars and his influence can be traced in the styles of some 
of the greatest modern writers. Cicero’s undying popularity 
during the course of twenty centuries proves that the common 
consensus of opinion considers him the greatest orator Western 
civilization has had. 

Demosthenes, it is true, certainly surpassed Cicero in some 
traits, notably in scorching sarcasm, earnestness and manliness 
of diction. But in the sum total of oratorical excellence the 
palm goes to Cicero. Curiously enough, the speeches by which the 
average undergraduate remembers Cicero are just the kind 
in which Cicero is weakest and Demosthenes strongest. They 
are the denunciatory harangues against Catiline or Verres or 
Antony. Yet these are not the greatest speeches of Cicero. 
Newman, in his essay on Cicero, has aptly characterized them 
in the following words: 


His invectives, however grand and imposing, yet, compared 
with his calmer and more familiar productions, have a 
forced and unnatural air. Splendid as is the eloquence of 
the Catilinarians and Philippics, it is often the language of 
abuse rather than of indignation; and even his attack on 
Piso, the most brilliant and imaginative of its kind, becomes 
wearisome from want of ease and relief. 


Cicero excels in panegyrics, such as the “ Pro Archia,” rather 
than in tirades such as the Catilinarians, in orations full of com- 
plicated argument, such as the “ Pro Cluentio,” rather than in 
a speech of simple argument, such as the “Pro Quinctio.” 
Cicero’s special gifts as an orator are not very apparent in his 
speeches against Catiline or Verres. It required little pains to 
throw more mud on men who were liberally bespattered before 
Cicero undertook the work. The Roman populace, too, was 
as ready to listen to a muckraker, as is the great American 
public. Speeches against men like Catiline or Verres were more 
a confirmation of a pre-judged case than an incentive to the 
jurors to arrive at a definite judgment. 

But the greatest speeches of Cicero are those in which his 
proposition is not at all palatable to his audience. Such are his 
speeches for Cluentius, Milo, Murena, Flaccus and Pompey. 
In these speeches appear Cicero’s special gifts of oratory. He 
builds up from slight coincidences, presuppositions, analogies 
and skilfully veiled sophisms, each one of which is but a frail 
silken thread, a many-stranded rope of convincing proof which 
he winds about his hearers. In fact, the very speeches in 
which Cicero is at his best are those in which the material for 
his argument is the scantiest. This gift of making the most 
out of unpropitious subject-matter is so great as to amount to 
an oratorical fault. As Newman says of him: “So great in- 
deed is his talent, that he even hurts a good cause by an excess 
of plausibility.” The two best examples of Cicero’s use of 


antecedent probabilities, sophisms, insinuations and direct lies 
are the “ Pro Milone” and the “ Pro Cluentio.” 





Sophistry is the one unamiable and unethical blot upon 
Cicero’s oratory. What more offensive example could we have 
than his statement of the question in the speech for Milo, his 
picturing of Milo as a patriot and public benefactor, when, as a 
matter of fact, Milo was merely a high-born thug? Or where 
can we find more brazen lying and sophistry than in the speech 
for Cluentius? In this speech Cicero was compelled to. state 
as true, if he would save his client, the direct opposite of what 
he had stated as true in several previous speeches. He recog- 
nizes the difficulty because his opponent had quoted from th« 
previous speeches of Cicero. This is how he defends himself : 


If I said anything of the kind [he did say so in the 
speeches quoted by his opponent] I advised you of some- 
thing which I did not know, and besides I did not offer it 
as testimony; then, too, that speech was born of a crisis of 
mine, rather than of my deliberate judgment. . . But 
if anybody thinks that in our speeches in public he has our 
real and authoritative opinions, he is making a big mistake. 

Then he goes on to approve of the example of Marcus Antonius, 
the orator, who never wrote any speeches so that if he ever had 
to say the opposite of what he had said, it would be hard to 
confute him, 

But allowing for the sophistry in Cicero’s orations, we cannot 
fail to admire the psychological method of attack he uses. 
Cicero was no merely mechanical orator, one who thought that 
in every speech the object would be gained by following the 
strictly logical method of setting down a proposition and then 
adducing evidence. On the contrary, he devotes a large space 
to psychological preparation of his auditors rather than to direct 
attack by syllogism. Thus nine-tenths of the very long speech 
for Cluentius are devoted to weakening or eliminating th« 
prejudices of the audience against his client. After this thor- 
oughgoing psychological attack, the logical handling of his prop- 
osition is easily accomplished. If he had started with the logical 
presentation of the case he would have lost it as decisively as 
he actually won it. 


The most valuable trait to study in the orations of Cicero is 
then, not his logic, for he was inclined to disregard the laws 
of logic when it suited his purpose, but his psychology. And it 
is just this trait that has been seized and used to such great 
advantage by Cardinal Newman. That Cicero had a potent 
influence over the method of Newman’s writing can be seen 
from the extracts from his essays and letters. But perhaps a 
first reading of any of Newman’s masterpieces does not dis- 
cover the fact that Cicero’s influence over Newman was not so 
much in content as in method. Who will not recognize in the 
“ Apologia” and the “ Present Position of Catholics” an appli 
cation of the psychological attack of Cicero? Before he says a 
word in his favor, long before he essays the proposition he 
wishes to bring home to his readers, Newman skilfully pene- 
trates into their souls and removes all trace of prejudice that 
could hinder the entrance of his message. This is the real 
influence Cicero exerted over Newman, not a superficial thing 
like the influence of the periodic sentence, for example. The 
frequent use of periodic sentences in Newman could with more 
reason be traced to his classical education in general than to 
Cicero alone. 

Newman mentions as among the chief excellences of Cicero 
his many-sided treatment of a subject, how he goes around his 
subject, through it, under it, above it in every relation it has 
with his client or with his world. This is a necessary business 
for an orator and it is another feature in Cicero’s method 
which Newman imitated. But the imitation is happier, I think, 
than the original. Such a method can scarcely be abused in the 
essay with its looser structure and leaning tgward divagations 
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from the theme treated. But in the speech too much expansion 
leads to weariness in the audience. That is just the criticism 
of a later generation of Romans as it is expressed in Tacitus’s 
“ Dialogus”: “ Who is going to sit out the five books against 
Verres? Who is going to endure the recital of the endless rolls 
which we read in the speeches for M. Tullius or Aulus Caecina?” 
If, however, we begin to repine at the leisureliness or even 
wearisome length of some of Cicero’s speeches as the Romans 
did, we should reflect that that is merely one of the defects of 
his qualities, but the surge of Cicero never dies. 

A.Frep G. BrickeEL, S.J. 


A SONG OF STREETS 


Now Broadway is an excellent street to a heart for folly 
yearning; 
Fifth Avenue is clad in silk and walks with cultured gait; 


A million and one are welcome indeed to homeward feet 
returning— 
But the finest of all is an old-time street that lies by the city 
gate. 


It lolls about in a leisurely way though thick with traffic 


teeming, 
Close to its bosom it holds the docks where deep sea steamers 
lie, 
And lumbering men with rolling step, and eyes of distant 
dreaming 
Wander its length and talk strange talk to the wonder of 
passers-by. 


There are queer old shops and curious things from the windows 
hail you greeting— 
Fifth Avenue has shops of course but none as quaint as these, 
And where on Broadway is there to find though long your 
glance or fleeting 
So many things that smack of the salt and the far-off traveled 
seas. 


There’s a tarry smell, a wanderlust smell, and whenever the 
wind is blowing 
The perfume of the open sea comes pungent in the air; 
And staid old buildings watch with the eyes of dignity the 
going 
And coming of ships and of sailor men from the harbors 
everywhere. 


And Broadway is an excellent street to a heart for folly 
yearning ; 
Fifth Avenue is clad in silk and walks with grace and ease; 
And hundreds of streets are welcome indeed to homeward feet 
returning— 
But the finest of all is the old-time street that leads to the 
Seven Seas. 
EpmMuNp LEAmy. 


REVIEWS 


What I Saw in Russia. By Georce LANsBuRY. 
Boni & Liveright. 

Sovietism. The A B C of Russian Bolshevism According to 
the Bolshevists. By Witt1aM ENGLIsH WALLING. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

The first of these two volumes is frankly pro-Bolshevist. 
Lansbury is connected with the radical London Daily Herald 
and is described in the New York Call as “at once an uncom- 
promising Communist and a devout Christian.” His publishers 
picture him as “the Spiritual leader of the British labor move- 
ment.” He has no particular interest in organized Christianity, 
and evinces his profound spirituality by setting the Bolshevist 
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leader, Lenine, first in the list of his saints, canonized or un- 
canonized. He beholds in fact a particular halo about each of 
the foremost Bolshevist executives, though from Lenine down 
he was assured by them that he must not call them agnostics, 
but out-and-out atheists. On the wall facing Russia’s most 
noted religious edifice they have written Marx’s famous dic- 
tum: “Religion is the opium of the people.” The destruction 
of religion has been definitely determined upon by them, as 
Walling shows from their own words, and they are but using 
the most politic means to this end, fearing, as the Eighth 
Communist Congress stated, that more violent measures “ would 
only lead to the strengthening of religious fanaticism.” Yet 
we find “the spiritual leader” of the British labor movement 
blandly assuring Lenine: “To me your idea of life is the only 
Christian way of living,” and testifying to his readers that the 
only people doing God’s work in the world today, as it should be 
done, are the Bolsheviki. 

Except for the universal hunger, a glorified Bolshevist hun- 
ger, throughout Russia, there would really be no reason why we 
should not all set out at once for this new earthly paradise that 
Lenine and his atheist henchmen have created—did we take 
Mr. Lansbury at all seriously. Against Lansbury’s impressions 
received during the nine short weeks spent in good Bolshevist 
company, we have the cold facts and statements that Walling 
has gathered systematically into his volume. It is absurd to 
say that we can have no certainty of Russian conditions in view 
of such pro-Bolshevist testimony as that of Lansbury and of the 
pro-Bolshevist journals which are sufficiently notorious. In 
spite of all these propaganda efforts the clear explicit evidence 
remains in the words of the Bolshevist leaders, in the Com- 
munist decrees and in the statements of facts contained in the 
Russian Bolshevists organs. A fair par of this evidence will 
be found carefully gathered in “ Sovietism.” 

Mr. Walling, no less than Mr. Lansbury, is a Socialist, but 
there is no attempt at Socialistic propaganda in the volume un- 
der review. He admits that the Socialist parties of the world 
have almost all gone over to Bolshevism though he claims that 
the most enlightened exponents of Socialism have abhorred the 
present dictatorship of Lenine-Trotsky as in no degree better 
than Czarism at its worst. Correspondents and others who 
were permitted to get a glimpse of Soviet Russia, under Lenine’s 
tutelage, were without any exception, he says, pro-Bolshevists to 
begin with, or gave complete satisfaction to Lenine and his 
agents. Many of these “authorities ” gained their entire knowl- 
edge of Russia in a few weeks or months. “To everyone of 
these pro-Bolshevist witnesses, stamped with the ‘O. K.’ of 
Lenine, there are to be found a hundred on the other side, per- 
sons who know the language and have lived in Russia.” Mr. 
Walling’s book is a decidedly valuable contribution to Soviet 
literature as affording first-hand evidence for the student. 
Sovietism, he affirms, is not based upon any traditional Russian 
system as we have been cleverly made to believe by the Bolshe- 
vist sympathizers, but is an entirely new institution unconnected 
with the ancient mur. 3.-H. 





The Religious Consciousness. By JAmMes Bissett Pratt, Px.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 

The writer of this book is a professor in one of our leading 
colleges; and yet, in this rather too lengthy exposition of his 
own and others’ ideas on the question of religion, he finds op- 
portunity to sneer at logic, to define psychology in a very unique 
manner, and to disregard in his search for cause all things that 
do not fall immediately under the senses. Morality is with him, 
as with the rest of the Modernists, a relative thing, the founda- 
tion of which is social convenience. The everlasting Evolu- 
tion is again brought forth and set down without the vestige of 
a supporting proof, as something that today only fools would 
attempt to deny. 
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If one have the time and patience to waste on the reading of 
a book of this variety, it would be well to remember, while the 
pages are being turned, that the writer is one of our makers of 
men; that the men of ten years hence are the boys sitting under 
such professors today. Naturally he and his brothers of the 
materialistic school are not very anxious to point to themselves 
for an explanation of the falling off in religion among our col- 
lege students; and so ascribe the fact to “awakening individ- 
uality” or some other high-sounding, half-understood phrase of 
the empiricists. Those who have had anything to do with col- 
lege men know very well that the amount of original thought 
done by the average man throughout the major portion of his 
college career is for all practical purposes negligible. Let 
them seek nearer home for the cause, and there is little doubt 
that they will find it. The fact remains, however, that a large 
proportion of our college graduates are leaving their schools 
with the conviction that God is a myth, religion a mental atti- 
tude, morality a relative thing, changing with the times, and 
man just a highly developed primate. Is it very surprising, then, 
that they carry these ideas with them into the world of business 
and that as a result we have an age marked by an excessive sel- 
fishness in all departments of life; an age made restless for 
the very evident reason that the individual is engaged in pur- 
suing an end which is in no sense comparable to his dignity; 
and hence can never secure for him a happiness that will satisfy? 


It is highly probable that Dr. Pratt, when he admits, toward 
the close of his book, the possibility of error in his findings, 
wrote at the dictate of that persistent discerner of good and 
evil, conscience; if so, it is very pleasing to note that the relativ- 
istic mentality of a Modernist is not able, after twelve years of 
striving, to garb these new ideas even with a semblance of the 
objectivity and immutability so essential to the due order, re- 
sulting from the nature of things, as actually constituted, on 
which ultimately must be founded all true morality. 

P. A. M. 


Top o’ the Mornin’. By Seumas MacManus. New York: 


Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

The Sons o’ Cormac. By Atpis DuNBAR; Remnants. 
MOND MacCartHy. New York: E. P. Dutton Co. 

The latest volume of Seumas MacManus contains fifteen 
short stories and each one of them proves the author a master 
of the art of story-telling. His character portrayal is remark- 
ably good and he brings out the individuality of the Celt as only 
a Celt who understands his race can do. Pathos and humor 
flow from his pen and they blend naturally—a rare gift in the 
story-teller. It is because he knows the people of whom he 
writes and the people make his stories. In this he follows the 
art of James B. Connolly who first finds his characters and 
then lets his stories grow around them. There is not a story in 
this collection that lags in interest. Action, character, dialogue 
join in producing a very interesting volume. Aldis Dunbar gives 
as true a picture of the imaginative power of the ancient Gael as 
Mr. MacManus does of the modern Gael. There are fifteen 
stories in this collection from legendary characters of ancient 
Ireland. An old gardener interests a group of children in the 
forgotten heroes of an ancient race. But these tales will in- 
terest adults as well and they will vindicate the contention of 
the Gaelic League that the riches contained in Celtic folk-lore 
have been too long unknown. 

Papers contributed to the New Statesman and other maga- 
zines are published under the title of “Remnants” by Mr. Des- 
mond MacCarthy. As an essayist the author is always interest- 
ing, although some of the papers in this volume might have 
been omitted without loss to Mr. MacCarthy’s literary reputa- 
tion. His appreciation of Gladstone and Shakespeare are among 
the best of the chapters in the book. G. €. T. 


By DeEs- 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


A Romanesque Success.—In a brochure, “St. Agnes Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio.” whose numerous illustrations validate the 
text, Anne O’Hare McCormick tells how John T. Comes of 
Pittsburgh, built one of his most beautiful architectural accom- 
plishments, translating “into words the things that St. Agnes’ 
has to say, in its architecture, its decoration and its symbolism.” 
It details the realization for the Rev. Dr. Gilbert P. Jennings, 
pastor of St. Agnes’, of “a plan that would meet squarely all 
modern and practical requirements, that would retain the flavor 
and spirit of the best Romanesque traditions and yet give to 
Cleveland a church of some distinction and originality, express- 
ing the ancient and ‘modern continuity of the Church, and also 
the power of her adaptability to the language of the day.” 
The photographic reproductions of the building easily persuade 
the reader that “no passerby, however casual, could escape the 
impression that it was conceived in faith and builded in love.” 
Further explanation in regard to the generosity that built and 
paid for all this asserts that, “In twenty-seven years there 
has never been a personal solicitation nor a public record of 
contributions.” Countless weary and anxious rectors, no doubt, 
would be glad to have Dr. Jennings show them how he accom- 
plished this result——-Mr. Comes has out a new and enlarged 
edition of his “Catholic Art and Architecture” (the author, 
Pittsburgh) an excellent lecture he gives to seminarians and 
parish groups, which has already been favorably noticed in these 
columns. The brochure contains fifty pages of fine pictures to 
illustrate the text. 





Travels, Sketches and Biography—On his return from the 
wars, Stephen Graham marched through Georgia over the 
trail left by Sherman, to ponder a solution of the Negro 
question. The result is “The Soul of John Brown” (Mac- 
millan, $3.00). Most Englishmen find the solution easy, but 
that is because they do not live in America. Mr. Graham ap- 
propriately invokes the shade of John Brown, and writes for 
the most part, in the hysterical spirit of that unfortunate 
fanatic. The book is interesting as reflecting the views of a 
foreigner, but there its usefulness ends.——‘“ Minstrel Wea- 
ther” (Harper, $1.50), by Marian Storm, is a series of essays 
describing and interpreting the different months in their 
various moods. It is the work of an observant and sensitive 
nature-lover, who is not so scientific perhaps as John Bur- 
roughs but with a greater power of language than he has. 
“Minstrel Weather” is a book that the discriminating reader 
will be tempted to dip into again———‘ The Bairnsfather 
Case” (Putnam, $2.50), will dispel the impression that Bruce 
Bairnsfather is merely a cartoonist. For this half-humorous, 
half-serious autobiography, exhibits him as a_ playwright, 
electrical engineer, actor and artist. The book is only inciden- 
tally a war-book. Indeed as is well said: “In any true esti- 
mate of the genius of Bruce Bairnsfather the Great War occu- 
pies a place equal to one per cent.” Rather is it the story of an 
uphill fight for success in artistic endeavors that Mr. Bairns- 
father’s family tried their best to thwart by immuring the 
artist-to-be in a military school. The book will clarify the 
mental atmosphere of such budding artists as imagine that “ one 
day in an idle moment [Bairnsfather] had picked up a brush 
and drawn by accident, very badly, a character called Old Bill, 
whereupon fickle fortune waited upon him evermore,” “The 
Bairnsfather Case” is copiously illustrated by the artist himself. 


, 





An Effective Apologetic—In “ Twenty Cures at Lourdes Medi- 
cally Discussed” (Herder, $2.60) Dr. F. De Grandmaison De 
Bruno, formerly interne of the Paris hospitals, has challenged 
our skeptical age with an irrefragable demonstration of the 
reality of miracles that have taken place, through Our Lady’s 
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intercession, at Lourdes. The author describes in a physician’s 
professional language, the state of twenty men and women 
before and after their miraculous cure, shows that no natural 
explanation for the marvels can be found, exposes the men- 
dacious Zola, and in his closing chapters he sets down and 
conclusively answers all the objections that can be brought 
against the authenticity of the Lourdes miracles. Dr. De Bruno’s 
valuable book, which has been ably translated by Fathers 
Bévenot and Izard, should be read along with Father Clifford’s 
“The Logic of Lourdes” (America Press, $1.00). 

A Virginian’s Sonnets.—Several of the late Henry Aylett Samp- 
son's friends have put into a volume called “Sonnets and Other 
Poems” (Doran, $1.50) the verses, grave and gay, he delighted 
to compose. In the following lines called, “In Memoriam,” the 
author’s skill as a sonneteer and his faith as a Christian find 
their most perfect expression: 

Let us not mourn for those who left us here, 
Whose feet press meadows of undying green, 
Whose eyes are radiant with a joy serene, 

Who may not know our sorrows, lest a tear 

Defeat God’s plans that shall at last be clear. 

Oh let us dream that over us unseen, 
They hover lightly with triumphant mien 
In perfect love that casteth out all fear. 
They were as little children that lay down 
At day’s decline to yield themselves to sleep, 

And as they dreamed came One with silence shod 

And they forgot the world’s caress or frown— 
Oh, blessed sowers who need never reap— 
And waked, strained to the yearning breast of God. 








An Anti-Imperialist’s Speeches—Senator R. F. Pettigrew’s 
“The Course of Empire” (Boni & Liveright), is a collection of 
speeches delivered at different times and under varying circum- 
stances, during the period extending from July, 1894, to June, 
1898, when the United States was emerging from its isolation 
and was becoming a world power. The speeches of the Senator 
from South Dakota fall into three distinct groups, those that 
concern Hawaii, those that relate to the Philippines and those 
that turn on Western opposition to Eastern banking and 
business syndicates. The years involved are among the most 
interesting of our national history, both from a financial and a 
more purely historical standpoint. America was gradually 
evolving from a condition of economic dependence on Europe to 
the state of a money-lender and in the process anti-imperialism 
gave way to the imperialism which so many Americans have 
never ceased to deplore. Senator Pettigrew, though a Repub- 
lican, threw in his lot with the anti-imperialists and, fighter 
that he was, gave his opponents many a difficult hour. His 
speeches are interesting not only for their fire and vigor but 
also because of the important data set forth in clear incisive 
language. 


EDUCATION 


The Catholic High School 


T is a difficult matter, and it is becoming more difficult, for a 
man without an education to be a success in the business 
world. The time, when a man on mastering the “three R’s,” 
could put his books away in moth-balls, has already become 
a sweet remembrance. No longer can he approach a business 
firm with his eighth-grade diploma in one hand and their “ want 
ad” in the other and say complacently, “I’m your man.” That 
was good enough, perhaps, in the days of the little red school 
house, when advanced education was to the many a far-off 
and intangible something, but it will hardly suffice now, when 
mental alertness and precision are in such fine demand. Nowa- 
days a man’s commercial worth is calculated in almost direct 
proportion to his mental training and culture, always of course 
presupposing his possession of the prerequisite virtue of honesty. 
Education is imperative, it is the sine qua non of certain suc- 
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cess. Without it, a man is at sea without a compass, at best 
steering a haphazard course. An uneducated person is severely 
handicapped in commercial work and will probably be making 
others rich by his efforts, himself content or at least constrained 
to accept the crumbs that fall from tables. It is idle to aspire 
to the lot of the “self-made man” and the parvenu, for they 
are few, and they are going to be fewer. Equally futile is it 
to delude yourself with the hope of discovering a bank-roll 
“under the pillow.” There are instances of such finds, but they 
are not of sufficient frequency to warrant a reasonable expecta- 
tion. And so it remains for every man to convince himself that 
he is going to advance by his own unaided efforts and in con- 
sequence of his own merits. He will make this progress more 
effectively, if not solely, in so far as a trained mind is the 
guiding and driving power of his physical exertion. 


CATHOLIC FACILITIES INADEQUATE 


ERE arises the difficulty. Education, a high-school educa- 

tion, let us say, is essential to success. But a demand and 
the means to meet that demand are two vastly different matters. 
Many a poor boy, endowed with promising talents, realizes the 
utility and necessity of higher education, but owing to pecuniary 
circumstances is powerless to profit by his realization. He sees 
and appreciates the need, but because of the lamentable fact that 
too often Catholic education and the tuition-fee go hand-in- 
hand, he is compelled all unwillingly to see his dream of higher 
education dissipate in thin air. To bring out more forcibly the 
point at issue, let us take the concrete case. Every year thou- 
sands of our boys are graduated from parochial schools. What 
is their educational outlook? If they are going to pursue their 
studies, they must do so either at a public or Catholic high 
school. The former is out of the question, or at least it should 
be, and so it remains for the boy to matriculate at some Catholic 
school. Here is where his trouble begins, and frequently ends, 
sometimes disastrously. The result is that many a boy spends 
the best years of his life, from an educational viewpoint, run- 
ning errands, sorting mail and mastering the intricacies of the 
telephone call. But what is the matter? you ask. Surely Cath- 
olic education is not inadequate to the demands of the school 
boy. Precisely! In many of our large cities we have but one 
free Catholic high school, and in others, none. Where they do 
exist they are generally unable to meet the yearly exodus or 
graduation from the elementary grades. What is one free 
school in a city of several hundred thousand inhabitants? But, 
then, you urge, what of the other Catholic schools conducted 
by Religious Orders throughout the country? Surely their doors 
are not closed to charity, to the boy poor in gold but rich in 
talents and ambition. No, not exactly! Such schools are 
doubtless doing their full share in offering the worthy boy an 
opportunity to profit by their teaching, but from the very nature 
of the case it is evident that they must draw the line somewhere 
on free education. Many of the teaching Orders depend prin- 
cipally, if not entirely, on the tuition-fee for their material 
upkeep and preservation. And since Catholic schools con- 
ducted by the diocese or by Religious Orders are not subsidized 
by the State, they are under a real financial embarrassment ; 
the one in multiplying as Catholic education demands, the other 
in throwing open its doors unreservedly to boys who are un- 
able to contribute to its material needs. It looks like a serious 
problem, and so it is. But there is a solution. 


A SvucGcESTeD SOLUTION 


HE solution lies in Catholic charity. Catholic men, who are 

blessed with a goodly share of the world’s riches, can do 
nothing more deserving the name of charity than to contribute 
to the diocesan school-fund or to maintain at some Catholic 
college scholarships for poor and worthy boys. Every business 
man must surely understand the great and increasing need for 
educated youth in commercial life and the consequent handicap 
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that a young man is under if he is not possessed of a well-trained 
mind. He would be most unwilling that his own boys should 
start work with cnly a knowledge, and a confused knowledge 
at that, of the bare essentials of primary education, which would 
seem to be convincing prooi that he appreciates the real im- 


portance of secondary education. If they are anxious, then, to 
engage in a little charity that is sound to the rock bottom, let 
them turn their attention to the boys, who are being forced to 
abandon their mental development, before it has fairly begun. 
And their number is by no means small. If we may credit the 
statistics quoted by H. W. Gibson in his “ Boyology” (1916), 
“there are 16,000,000 boys and girls in the elementary schools 
of America, and only 776,000 in the high schools.” This would 
give us an approximate average of one student in the high 
school to twenty in the primary grades. And let us not shift 
the responsibility to the public school, for Catholic statistics 
are partly constitutive of this ratio. While we do not maintain 
that financial stress is the principal or sole cause of the failure 
of the majority of Catholic children to enter secondary schools, 
it is the chief reason why many, very many, boys do not avail 
themselves of higher education. These latter are the poor 
and deserving young, whom your well-directed charity will 
“help to help themselves.” 

Like all Christian charity it will redound a hundredfold. You 
will be the recipient of the lasting and heartfelt gratitude of 
your young beneficiary, for it is a false dictum, which says “ the 
young are not grateful.” Though they may not be effusive in 
the expression of their gratitude, it is none the less deep and 
true. And that is not all, nor nearly all. You will experience 
a genuine pleasure in the thought that you have been instru- 
mental in giving a poor boy an education, which in his day 
will be his most priceless possession in the prosecution of suc- 
cess and happiness. 

WILL1AM S. Bownern, S.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Reformers and Other Evils 


N the days of my youth, I was subjected to that school of 

philosophy which differentiates strongly between what is 
known as malum prohibitum and what is known as malum in 
se. Consequently, certain ideas stick close to my mental pro- 
cesses and no doubt cause many lamentable mistakes, or at 
least errors of judgment. There is such a pother in the world 
today regarding the raising up of mankind to higher levels of 
morality by some sort of moral elevators in the form of stat- 
utes, that one is often in doubt as to the manner in which it is 
best to proceed. 

As to the malum prohibitum, it is as well to say nothing. Dr. 
Howard Kelly giving a dance for the more supple members of 
his household may well dispute with his Calvinistic colaborers 
as to whether his ipse dixit, or the solemn decree of the Board 
of Temperance, Prohibition and Morals of the Methodist 
Church, shall be the last word in moral meticulosis. There may 
be room for argument as to whether or not it is actual felony 
to listen to the seductive strains of Mr. Strubes’ paid orchestra 
in the afternoon of the Lord’s Day, commonly called Sunday. 
Some there may be, degenerate and disreputable, it is true, if we 
rely on the statements of certain other brethren of the cloth of 
some other affiliation, who deem it not entirely reprehensible to 
attend a public performance in a play-house on a Wednesday 
night. In the midst of these conflicting and antagonistic schools 
we stand abashed, aghast, and if the truth were known, terrified 
at our own temerity in thus rushing headlong into a discussion 
where angels might well fear to tread. When thieves fall out, 
says the proverb, good men come into their own. It may be un- 
fair, however, to make a remark from which such an inference 
could readily be drawn. I was trained in the school of scho- 
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lastic philosophy, but since | have forgotten much thereof, the 
Schoolmen should not be saddled with my idiosyncrasies or 
contorted syllogism. But that training must be stressed, for we 
have yet to progress to the malum in se. 


AN Opp OVERSIGHT 


A S anyone with half a smattering of Latin can see, malum 
in se is something evil in itself, an offense against the 
natural law, inherently and intrinsically wrong. It is an act that 
every man, woman and child knows to be wrong without re- 
course to compiled statutes or bibles. It may be inadvisable to 
attempt to number the Ten Commandments, for, unhappily, 
since sometime in the sixteenth century certain of the num- 
bers have been changed by the forbears of the Calvinistic co- 
laborers and this Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Morals. 
Moreover, apart from a misunderstanding, numbering might 
involve a discussion that would lead us far afield from the mat- 
ter in hand. Should I argue vehemently against murder, and 
through lack of proper information, proclaim my support of the 
Seventh Commandment to my separated brethren, some listener 
might suppose my discussion to be concerning what a modified 
bashfulness has led us to denominate a statutory offense. 
Crassly and crudely I refer to the crime of adultery. 

I.have now almost reached the topic contemplated in the be- 
ginning. Much is being said of the iniquity of motoring, tennis 
playing and golfing, when indulged in on one particular day of the 
seven. As to the day there is some dispute. Certain persons 
hold out for Friday, others insist on Saturday, while others 
still proclaim to all that Sunday and Sunday only is the Lord's 
anointed. Here again it may be asked who shall speak when 
doctors disagree? My scholastic philosophy suggests pause for 
reflection and analysis. Who amongst us shall say Raca or 
cast the first stone, when the very day on which something may 
or may not be done is in dispute? 

These modern days, forces of nature, even, may not have 
unrestricted play. Cider is unlawful, and one must have a per- 
mit to make vinegar. One may not drop a raisin in a bottle of 
grape-juice and consume the two together, though, in the ab- 
sence of a ruling of the Department to date, they may yet be 
consumed separately. 


SomE REAL Evits 


PLIFTERS from time to time have hired automobiles 
on Sundays, the day on which the most virulent among them 
take their stand, to visit our river parks to assist preachers in their 
somewhat unministerial pursuit of spy and detective, gathering 
evidence on which convictions might be based, and from a recital 
of which larger collections may be made. It is idle, perhaps, 
to discourse on the activities of our moralists, but interesting 
to one not tremendously concerned with the multifarious tem- 
pests in the teapots. To enact and enforce the new amend- 
ments and the laws in pursuance thereof, money and yet more 
money is demanded, while the older laws stand neglected. Why 
should the law which imposes a fine of ten dollars for adultery 
be treated like a red-headed step-child, cast out into the exterior 
darkness and altogether ignored and neglected? Why is not a 
little money sought to enforce that law? Why are hundreds 
of divorces granted each month, yes, each week, on this ground, 
and not a nickel collected by way of penalty? What wasted op- 
portunity and what lack of vision. An amendment could, if 
needed, be readily secured, by which half of the ten would go 
to the informer. Think of the thousands of dollars waiting for 
the hand of the informer, and the evidence, sworn to, bound, 
filed, typed, and neatly laid away, ready waiting like a Golden 
Fleece in the Groves of Colchis for some unctuous and sanc- 
timonious Jason to kill the Dragon of a guilty conscience and 
get away with the goods. . 
And then those other laws, concerning offenses similar in 
nature, statutory offenses all of them, why is nothing done to en- 
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Let me bruise no ears by crude phraseology; let 
me tread softly and speak low. But can it be that our re- 
formers are not really willing to go the whole distance? Are 
they not one hundred per cent sincere? Can it be that the 
compelling urge is not, after all, a desire to see righteousness 
prevail and justice done before God and between man and man, 
or his victim, or despoiler, but that a hankering for sensational- 
ism, a desire for public notice, or, perish the thought, salaries 
and expense accounts have much to do with the acts of these 
good men? 

Yet, it may be when Prohibition is established and every 
gullet dry as Tophet’s crust, when Sabbatarianism shall be 
perched as Patience on a Monument, that murder, mayhem, ar- 
son, fornication and highway robbery will be taken up in turn 
in the order of their iniquity; that all wrongfulness and sinful- 
ness will gradually be eradicated from the hearts and the minds 
of men, and from the very precincts of inhabited places, and 
that slowly but surely all the joy will be taken out of life. 

If it be so, then welcome death. I care not what course others 
“Give me liberty or give me death.” 

Mark O. SHRIVER, JR. 


force them? 


may take. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Some Problems in 
Arithmetic 


A SERIES of very interesting mission leaflets has been issued 
by the Fathers of the Divine Word at Techny. Here are a 
few studies in arithmetic from one of them that may help to 
stimulate the spirit of apostleship: 


If only one Catholic were living in the world. Jf he 
worked one year and won just one soul to Christ; and these 
two souls continued each year to win one more; and if each 
man thus led into the Church would win another each year— 
then, in 32 years, every person in the world would be a mem- 
ber of the true Church! 

If only one in every 1,000 school children of this country 
would become a missionary, we would have an additional 
army of 1,500 priests; and tf each of the 21,000 priests of 
the United States would secure during his life just one boy 
for the missionary priesthood. we could place over 20, 
missionaries in the Master’s harvest-field. 

If every one of the 20,000,000 American Catholics gave 
just fifty cents each year for the missions, we would have 
$10,000,000, a sum easily five times larger than that con- 
tributed at the present time. Or if every Catholic in the 
United States would give ten cents a year for all the years 
that he has lived, how much misery and suffering could be 
relieved in the hard-pressed mission fields! 

If each of the 6,000 parish schools of the country would 
support just one pagan child a year, the missions would be 
saved $30,000. Which school would be unwilling to give 
five dollars a year to the missions? In many schools there 
are 500 children—one cent a year from each would save a 
pagan baby! 

Jf every one of our 1,500,000 school children would give 
twenty-five cents a year to the missions (the amount spent 
at one or two movie shows), it would mean $375,000 for the 
sorrow-stricken fields afar! Ah, if....if! 

American Protestants have steadily increased their mission 
donations from $8,449,693, in 1907, to $29,242,527 in 1919. Amer- 
ican Catholics are gradually realizing their obligations in the 
mission field and we may trust that there will soon be a great 
and generous answer on their part to the mission appeal of the 


Church. 





African Methodist 

Episcopal Drive 

RIVES can surely not be out of style when the Christian 
Advocate notifies us of a campaign for $5,000,000 that was 
recently launched by the African Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The apportionments are made on the basis of ten dollars as the 
minimum to be contributed by each member during the four- 
year period. The colored Methodist Episcopal brethren, propose 
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to spend no less than half the entire sum, or $2,500,000, on educa- 
tion, and $1,500,000 for Church extension and missions, The 
rest is to be devoted to “evangelism,” the support of superan- 
nuated preachers and social service. It is certainly a notable in- 
stance of courage, as the journal quoted above says, that “ with 
no illusion as to receipts from friendly citizens, and with no one 
to underwrite their bank credit,” these colored wage-earners 
should set out to gather a sum that “ would have staggered the 
strongest denominations in America a generation ago.” 





Pastorless Churches 


CCORDING to an estimate made for The Federal Council of 

Churches there are 40,000 Protestant churches without 

pastors, and the outlook is black, for few young men are study- 
ing for the ministry. The report declares: 


The Roman Catholics still have more priests than churches, 
but in the Protestant churches there are about 40 per cent 
more parishes than there are ministers to serve them. In the 
South, for example, there are said to be 3,000 Baptist churches 
with no pastor. In the same section there are 1,800 Metho- 
dist churches with no preachers, and about 1,000 Episcopal 
and 1,000 Presbyterian churches in a like condition. 

In regard to candidates for the ministry these facts are 
submitted : 

In 1916 the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States had an enrolment of 692 “postulates”—young men 
who had signified their intention of entering the ministry of 
that church. Today the Episcopal postulates number 390. 
New ministers licensed by the Presbyterian Church in 1915 
numbered 259; last year the number was only 169. Practically 
all of the seminaries show smaller entering classes than they 
had before the war, though in practically all of the academic 
colleges, universities and technical schools the entering 
classes are larger. 

What is the matter? This is the question asked. To a Cath- 
olic the answer is clear. Protestantism is no longer a religion, but a 
nebulous form of sociology that shifts with the wind of popular 
opinion. But young Americans are not sufficiently interested in 
such a cult to give their lives for its preservation and advance- 


ment. 





St. Peter in the 
Catacombs 

| fas a charming little book called “ The Lesson of the Cata- 

combs” (Macmillan) written by the Rev. A. Henderson, an 

Anglican minister, the author shows that unlike most Protest- 

ants he has no doubt whatever that St. Peter ended his days in 

Rome. Describing the Ostian Cemetery, where “the first Chair 

was set up” and “where Peter the Apostle was wont to bap- 
tize,” Mr. Henderson well observes: 

Nothing is more common amongst unreflecting people 
than to question the authenticity of the most ancient re- 
mains of the Primitive Church, in the City of Rome; and a 
generation or so ago... it was the fashion amongst a not 
very learned school of Protestants—with whom, no doubt, 
“the wish was father to the thought”— to deny that St. 
Peter ever was in Rome at all! To archeologists of un- 
questioned repute, and to scholars of mature and unbiased 
judgment, however, the evidence of the fact of his sojourn 
and martyrdom in the Eternal City is overwhelming con- 
vincing, and there is little doubt that one of the most 
precious treasures of the Roman Church, namely the wooden 
Mensa inset in the high altar of St. John Lateran, which 
has been in continual use since the fourth century, is the 
actual altar-table on which the Apostle St. Peter celebrated 
the Holy Eucharist in the oratory of the house of Pudens. 


“Oil from the seat where the Blessed Peter first sat,” are the 
words we find set down by “the priest John” in the list of oil- 
phials from the lamps on the martyrs’ tombs which he drew up 
in the days of St. Gregory the Great. The Rev. Mr. Hender- 
son’s devout study of the Catacombs, let us hope, will lead him 
and his Protestant readers back to the feet of the Bishop who 
now sits in Peter’s Chair. 







































